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ADVERTISEMENT: 
BY THE 


TRANSLATOR 


HE Author of this book had no in- 
clination that it ſhould be tranſlat- 
ed, as he wiſhes that all our ſtudents were 
much inured to the Latin tongue, which 
for the two laſt centuries, (and in many 
preceeding, in ſuch ſtyle as they had) was 
the common channel of communication 
among the learned through all Europe. 
He was abundantly aware that ſuch com- 
pends, wrote in the moſt ſuccin& manner 
their authors could, and yet touching at 
a great variety of ſubjects, with hints of 
the principal topics of reaſoning, muſt 
appear very jejune and unpleaſant to com- 
mon readers: not to mention the unavoid- 
able terms of agg, which can ſcarce be 
turned into eaſy common language. But 
he found that the preventing a tranflarion 
was impoſſible; as it was deſigned in Lon- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


don ſoon after the publication of the firſt 
edition. He therefore thought proper it 
ſhould be rather done in Glaſgow. 'The 
Engliſh reader muſt excuſe the tranſlator 
in the uſe of ſome few Latin terms of art 
in the 2d and 3d books, and in the omiſ- 
ſion of a ſection or two relating ſolely to 
ſome Latin ways of ſpeaking in the civil 
law. He has ſometimes inſerted a ſhort 
ſentence, or added a note or two, to make 
ſome points clearer. He needs the rea- 
der's indulgence too, if, in following the 
original pretty clofely, he ſometimes makes 
ſentences too long, or not ſo ſmooth and 
eaſy as our native tongue would require; 
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TO THE 


STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITIES, 


FT HE celebrated diviſion of philoſophy among the 
ancients was into the rational or logical, the 
natural, and the moral. Their moral philoſophy con- 
tained theſe parts, ethics taken more ſtrictly, teaching 
the nature of virtue and regulating the internal diſpo- 
ſitions ; and the knowledge of the law of nature. This 
latter contained, 1. the doctrine of private rights, or 
the laws obtaining in natural liberty. 2. Oeconomics, 
or the laws and rights of the ſeveral members of a 
family; and 3. Politics, ſhewing the various plans of 
civil government, and the rights of ſlates with reſpect 
to each other. The following books contain the ele- 
ments of theſe ſeveral branches of moral philoſophy ; 
which if they are carefully ſtudied may give the youth 
an eaſier acceſs to the well known and admired works 
either of the ancients, Plato, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Ci- 
cero; or of the moderns, Grotius, Cumberland, Puffen= 
dorf, Harrington and others, upon this branch of phi- 
Hgſepby. 
The learned will at once diſcern how much of this 
compend is taken from the writings of others, from. 
Cicero and Ariſtotle; and to name no other moderns, 


from Puffendorf's ſmaller work, de officio hominis et 
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civis, which that worthy and ingenious man the late 
Profefſor Gerſchom Carmichael of Glaſgow, by far the 
beſt commentator on that book, has ſo ſupplied and cor- 
reded that the notes are of much more value than the 
text, The reaſons of my undertaking to compoſe anew 
a compend of this branch of philoſophy, after ſo many 


uch compends have been publiſhed by very learned men, 


were theſe; every teacher muſt uſe his own judgment 
on theſe ſubjedts, uſe his own method, and that diſpo- 
ſition of the ſeveral parts, and thoſe arguments which 
ſeem to him of greateſt force, beſt ſuited to the appre- 
bhenſions of the fludents, and apteſt to touch their hearts 
on ſuch ſubjedts, And as the method and order which 
| pleaſea me moſt is pretty different from what has of 
late prevailed; if it can be of any advantage in edu- 
cation, it muſt be of uſe to the ſtudents to have in their 
hands an abridgement, containing the method and the 
principal heads of argument, to recall to their memo- 
riet, the points more largely inſiſted upon in their 
lectures. | 
The deſign of Cicero's books de officiis, which are 
fo very juſtly admired by all, has been miſtuken incon- 
Aderately by ſome very ingenious men, who ſpeak of 
theſe books as intended for a complete item of mo- 


 rals or ethics. Whereas Cicero exprefly declares, that 


the doctrine concerning virtue, and the ſupreme good, 
which is the principal part of ethics, is to be found 
elſewhere, Nay in his own books de finibus, and Tuſ- 


culan queſtions, he had previouſly treated theſe ſubjects 
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more copiouſly®, And he tells us expreſly, + that in 
bis book de officiis he follows the Stoics, and uſes their 
way of treating this ſubject, Now 'tis well known 
that the Stoics made ſuch difference between virtue, 
which they counted the ſole good, and the officia, or 
external duties of life, that they counted theſe duties 
among the things indifferent, neither morally good nor 
evil + The deſign then of theſe backs de officiis is this ; 
to ſhew how perſons in higher ſtations, already ell 
inſtructed in the fundamentals of moral philoſophy, 
ſhould fo conduct themſelves in life, that in perfect 
conſiſtence with virtue they may obtain great intereſt, 
power, popularity, high offices and glory. 

In the ſecond impreſſion of this book ſome few addi- 
tions ſeemed neceſſary and ſeveral amendments, The 


As we find from Cicero's firſt book de finibus that Bru- 
tus had wrote a book de virtute addreſſed to Cicero; this might 
be the reaſon why no book of Cicero's bears ſuch a title; tho? 
'tis manifeſt to any who read the books de finibus and the 
Tuſculan queſtions, that the fundamental doctrine of morals is 
copiouſly delivered in them, and preſuppoſed in the books de 
officiis, and paſſed over in a ſection or two. 

+ See Book I ch. i. ii and Book III. ch. ii. 

} Nay he alſo declares l. iii. c. 3. that he writes only de 
mediis officiis, which might be performed both by the wiſe and 
the unwiſe; and yet in the latter they allowed no virtue. Be- 
fides, the ancients generally delivered all the jurisprudentia na- 
turalis, and their doctrine about civil gayernment in their po- 
litica, or books de legibus, of which there's little or nothing 
in the books de officiis; tho! theſe are parts of the moral chi- 
loſophy of the antients. FT 
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author once intended to have made references all along 


to the more eminent writers, antient or modern, who 
treated the ſeveral ſubjedts, But conſidering that 


this could be of no uſe except to thoſe who have the 
cited books at hand, and that ſuch could eafily by their 


indexes find the correſponding places for themſelves : 
he ſpared himſelf that diſagreeable and unneceſſary la- 
bour. All who have looked into fuch ſubjects know 
that the general doctrine and foundations of morals 
may be found in the antients abovementioned, and 
in Dr. Cumberland, and in Lord Shaftesbury : and 
that ſcarce any queſtion of the law of nature and 
nations is not to be feund in Grotius, Puffendorf, 
eſpecially with Barbeyrac's copious notes, Harrington, 
Locke or Bynkerſhoek, te mention no more, Nay in 
Barbeyrac one finds the principal authors who have 
publiſhed large diſſertations on particular heads, Such 
as want more full diſcuſſions of any BY points, muſt 
have recourſe to theſe authors, | 

Theſe elementary books are for your ab who ſtudy 
at univerſities, and not for the learned. When you 
have conſidered them well, go on to greater and more 
important works. Go to the grand fountain of all 
the ſciences, of all elegance; the inoenters and impro- 
vers of all ingenious arts, the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters: and while you are drawing from them what 
knowledge you can, have recourſe alſo to yet purer 
fountains, the holy Scriptures which alone give to An- 
ful morta 4 w oy * 7 an happy immortality; 
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E 
that you may adorn your ſouls with every virtue, pre- 
pare yourſelves for every honourable office in life, and 
quench that manly and laudable thirſt you ſhould have 
after knowledge. Let not philoſophy reſt in ſpecula- 
tion, let it be a medicine for the diſorders of the ſoul, 
freeing the heart from anxious ſolicitudes and turbu- 
lent deſires; and diſpelling its fears: let your man- 
ners, your tempers, and conduct be ſuch as right reaſon | 
requires. Look not upon this part of philoſophy as mat- 

| ter of oftentation, or ſhew of knowledge, but as the 

moſt ſacred law of life and conduct, which none can | 

deſpiſe-with impunity, or without impiety toward God: 

| and whoſe precepts whoever ſeriouſly endeavours ta. 

obey, as far as he is capable, ſhews the trueſt worth 

and excellence, and the higheſt wiſdom; and is truly 


the moſt proſperous as to his greateſt intereſts in life, = 
; 
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Chooſe the beſt courſe of life, and cuſtom will make it the 
moſt pleaſant. Pythagoras. 


Aſſume to yourſelf to live like a perfect man, or one who 
has made great proficiency in philoſophy, and let it be an in- 
violable law, to aft the Oy: that appears muſt virtuous. 


Epitetus, 


Other animals are committed to the government of men, 


| but God has committed men to the government of their own 


natural conſcience. This governor we never ſhould dilobey ; 
for it is offenſive to God, and makes us enemics to the con- 
ſcience within us. Epictet. Fragm. 


Chooſe rather to correct your own paſſions, than to be cor- 


rected and puniſhed on their account. The ſame author. 


In this one thing delight and reſt yourſelf, in going on 
conſtantly from one ſocial action to another with remem- 


| brance of the Deity. Marcus Antonin. 


In every deſign or attempt, whether great or r mal. we 
ought to invoke God, Plato. 


Give joy to the immortal Gods and thoſe that love you. 
An unknown Poet in Antoninus, 
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CONTENTS. 
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| | - ous, 49. virtue admits the beſt enjoyment of them. 50, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TO 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


OO 
THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICKS. 


CHAP. ti. 
Of Human NATURE and its PARTS, | 


s all other arts have in view ſome good to 
be obtained, as their proper end, Moral Phi- 
loſophy, which is the art of regulating the 

whole of life, muſt have in view the nobleſt end; 
fince it undertakes, as far as human reaſon can go, to 
lead us.into that courſe of life which is moſt accord- 
ing to the intention of nature, and moſt happy, to 
—_ end whatever we can obtain by other arts ſhould 
Ne ſubſervient. Moral Philoſophy therefore muſt be 

ne of theſe commanding arts which directs how far 
te other arts are to be purſued, And ſince all Philo- 
hers, even of the moſt oppoſite ſchemes, agree in 
A 


veral natural deſires, and which of them are of great 
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words at leaſt, that Happineſs either conſiſts in vir-· ¶ obi 


* tue and virtuous offices, or is to be obtained and dig 


e ſecured by them: The chief points to be enquired our 
into in Morals muſt be, what courſe of life is accord · ¶ fro: 
ing to the intention of nature? wherein confiſts hap- me 
pineſs ? and what is virtue? we 

All ſuch as believe that this univerſe, and human] Cre 
nature in particular, was formed by the wiſdom and oby 
counſel of a Deity, muſt expect to find in our ſtruc · ¶ con! 
ture and frame ſome clear evidences, ſhewing the will 
proper buſineſs of mankind, for what courſe of life, have 
what offices we are furniſhed by the providence andi plea 


wiſdom of our Creator, and what are the proper means l 


of happineſs. We mult therefore ſearch accurateh bod 
into the conſtitution of our nature, to ſee what ſortflfacu 
of creatures we are; for what purpoſes nature hai and 
formed us; what character God our Creator requireobſe: 
us to maintain, Now the intention of nature withſſthan 
reſpect to us, is beſt known by examining what theleFſof ſe 
things are which our natural ſenſes or perceptive pow-ti 
ers recommend to us, and what the moſt excellent 
among them? and next, what are the aims of our ſe- 


eſt importance to our happineſs ? In this inquiry we 
ſhall lightly paſs over ſuch natural powers as are treat. 
ed of in other arts, dwelling chiefly upon thoſe which 
are of conſequence in regulating our morals, 

lo this art, as in all others, we muſt proceed from 
the ſubjects more eaſily known, to thoie that are month 
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vir · obſcure; and not follow the priority of nature, or the 
and. dignity of the ſubjects: and therefore don't deduce 
red our firſt notions of duty from the Divine Will; but 
rd · from the conſtitution of our nature, which is more im- 
ap- mediately known; that from the full knowledge of it, 
we may diſcover the deſign, intention, and will of our 
Creator as to our conduct. Nor will we omit ſuch 
obvious evidences of our duty as ariſe even from the 
- conſiderations of our preſent ſecular intereſts; tho? it 
will perhaps hereafter appear, that all true virtue muſt 
have ſome nobler ſpring than any deſires of r 
pleaſures or intereſts. 

II. Fix sT then, Human nature conſiſts of ſoul and 
\ body, each of which has its proper powers, parts, or 
faculties. The inquiry into the body is more eaſy, 
and belongs to the phyſicians. We only tranſiently 
obſerve, that it is plainly of a more noble * ſtructure 
than that of other animals. It has not only organs 
of ſenſe and all parts requiſite either for the preſerva- 
don of the individual or of the ſpecies, but alſo ſuch 
as are requiſite for that endleſs variety of action and 
motion, which a rational and inventive ſpirit may in- 
end, and theſe organs formed with exquiſite art. One 
cannot omit the dignity of its erect form, ſo plainly fit- 
ed for enlarged contemplation ; the eaſy and ſwift 
/hichYmotions of the joints; the curious ſtructure of the 
hand, that great inſtrument of all ingenious arts; the 


* Sce this explained by Dr. Cumberland, De Legibus Na- 
"Wurae. ; 
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countenance ſo eaſily variable as to exhibit to us all 
the affections of the ſoul; and the organs of voice, ſo 
nicely fitted for ſpeech in all its various kinds, and the 
pleaſure of harmony, Theſe points are more fully 
explained by Anatomilts, 

This curious frame of the human body we all ſee 
to be fading and periſhing ; needing daily new recruits 
by food, and conſtant defence againſt innumerable dan- 
gers from without, by cloathing, ſhelter, and other 
conveniences. The charge of it therefore is commit- 
ted to a ſoul endued with forethought and ſagacity, 
which is the other, and by far the nobler part in our 
conſtitution, 

III. Tux parts or powers of the ſoul, which pre: 
ſent us with a more glorious view, are of various kinds: 
+ but they are all reducible to two claſſes, the Under- 
ftanding and the Will. The former contains all the 
powers which aim at knowledge; the other all our 
deſires purſuing happineſs and eſchewing miſery, 

We ſhall but briefly mention the ſeveral operati- 
ons of the underſtanding, becauſe they are ſufficiently 
treated of in Logicks and Metaphyſicks. The firſt in 
order are the ſenſes : under which name we include 
every © conſtitution or power of the ſoul, by which 
* certain feelings, ideas or perceptions are raiſed upon 


+ Concerning human nature, beſide Ariſtotle's moral writ 

ings, Nemeſius de homine, Locke, and Malebranch; many ex- 

cellent obſervations are made in Cicero's 5th book De finibus, 
Arrian, and Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry, and Rhapſody. 
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certain objects preſented.” Senſes are either exter- 
nal, or internal and mental. The external depend on 
certain organs of the body, ſo conſtituted that upon 
any impreſſion made on them, or motion excited, whe- 
ther by external impulſes or internal forces in the 
body, a certain feeling or notion is raiſed in the ſoul. 
The feelings are generally either agreeable, or at leaſt 
not uneaſy, which enſue upon ſuch impreſſions and 
changes as are uſeful or not hurtful to the body: but 
uneaſy feelings enſue upon thoſe which are deſtructive 
or hurtful. 

Thoꝰ bodily pleaſure and pain affect the ſoul pretty 
vehemently, yet we ſee they are of ſhort duration and 
fleeting ; and ſeldom is the bare remembrance of paſt 
bodily pleaſures agreeable, or the remembrance of paſt 
pain in itſelf uneaſy, when we apprehend no returns 
of them. x 

By theſe ſenſes we acquire the firſt notions of good 
and evil. Such things as excite grateful ſenſations of 
this kind, we call good; what excites painful or un 
eaſy ſenſations, we call evil, Other objects alſo when 
perceived by ſome other kinds of ſenſes, exciting alſo 
agreeable feelings, we likewiſe call good, and their 
contraries evil, Happineſs in general, is“ a ſtate 
* wherein there is plenty of ſuch things as extite 
* theſe grateful ſenſations of one kind or other, and 
* we are free from pain.” Miſery conſiſts in“ fre- 
quent and laſting ſenſations of the painful and diſ- 
* agreeable ſorts, excluding all grateful ſenſations,” 
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There are alſo certain perceptions dependent -on 
bodily organs, which are of a middle nature as to 
pleaſure or pain, having a very ſmall degree of either 
joined immediately with them: theſe are the percep- 
tions by which we diſcern the primary qualities of ex- 
ternal objects and any changes befalling them, their 
magnitude, figure, ſituation, motion or reſt : all which 
are diſcerned chiefly by et or touch, and give us 
neither pleaſure nor pain of themſelves ; tho' they fre- 
quently intimate to us ſuch events as occaſion deſires 
or averſions, joys or ſorrows. 

Bodily pleaſures and pains, ſuch as we have in com- 
mon with the brutes, are of ſome importance to our 
happineſs or miſery. The other claſs of perceptions, 
which inform us of the qualities and ſtates of things 
external to us, are of the higheſt uſe in all external 
action, in the acquiring of knowledge, in learning and 
practiſing the various arts of life. 

Both theſe kinds of external perceptions may be 
called direct and antecedent, becauſe they preſuppoſe 
no previous ideas. But there's another claſs of per- 
ceptions employed about the objects of even the exter- 
nal ſenſes, which for diſtinction we call reflex or ſub- 
ſequent, becauſe they naturally enſue upon other ideas 
previouſly received: of theſe N So much for 
external ſenſation. 

IV. INTERNAL ſenſes are thoſe powers or deter- 
minations of 'the mind, by which it perceives or is 
conſcious of all within itſelf, its actions, paſſions, judg- 
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ments, wills, deſires, joys, ſorrows, purpoſes of acti- 
on, This power ſome celebrated writers call conſci- 
ouſneſs or reflection, which has for its objects the 
qualities, actions or ſtates of the mind itſelf, as the 
external ſenſes have things external. Theſe two claſ- 
ſes of ſenſation, external and internal, furniſh our 
whole ſtore of ideas, the materials about which we 
exerciſe that nobleſt power of reaſoning peculiar to 
the human ſpecies. This alſo deſerves a fuller expli- 
cation, but it belongs to Logick. 

'Tis by this power of reaſon, that the ſoul per- 
ceives the relations and connexions of things, and their 
conſequences and cauſes; infers what is to enſue, or 
what preceded ; can diſcern reſemblances, conſider in 
one view the preſent and the future, propoſe to itſelf 
a whole plan of life, and provide all things requilite 
for it, | | 

By the exerciſe of reaſon it will eaſily appear, that 
this whole univerſe was at firſt framed by the contri» 
vance and counſel of a moſt perfect intelligence, and 
is continually governed by the ſame; that it is to him 
mankind owe their preeminence above other animals 
in the power of reaſon, and in all theſe excellencies 
of mind or body, which clearly intimate to us the 
will of our munificent Creator and Preſerver; and 
ſhew us what ſort of offices, what courſe of life he 
requires of us-as acceptable in his ſight, 

V. SINCE then every ſort of good which is im- 
mediately of importance to happineſs, mult be per- 
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ceived by ſome immediate power or ſenſe, antecedent 
to any opinions or reaſoning : (for *tis the buſineſs of 
reaſoning to compare the ſeveral ſorts of good per- 
ceived by the ſeveral ſenſes, and to find out the pro- 
per means for obtaining them:) we muſt therefore 
carefully inquire into the ſeveral ſublimer perceptive 
powers or ſenſes; ſince 'tis by them we diſcover what 
ſtate or courſe of life beſt anſwers the intention of God 
and nature, and wherein true happineſs conſiſts, But 
we mult premiſe ſome brief conſideration of the Will, 
becauſe the motions of the will, our affections, deſires 
and purpoſes, are the objects of theſe more ſubtile 
| ſenſes, which perceive various qualities and impor- 
tant differences among them, 

As ſoon as the mind has got any notion of good 
or evil by grateful or uneaſy ſenſations of any kind, 
there naturally ariſe certain motions of the Will, di- 
ſtinct from all ſenſation; to wit, De/ires of good, and 
Aver/ions to evil. For there conſtantly appears, in 
every rational being, a ſtable eſſential propenſity to 
defire its own happineſs, and whatever ſeems to tend 
to it, and to avoid the contraries which would make 
it miſerable. And altho' there are few who have ſeri- 
ouſly inquired what things are of greateſt importance 
to happineſs; yet all men naturally deſire whatever 
appears to be of any conſequence to this end, and ſhun 
the contrary : when ſeveral grateful objects occur, all 
which it cannot purſue together, the mind while it 
is calm, and under no impulſe of any blind appetits 
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or paſſion, purſues that one which ſeems of moſt im- 
portance, But if there ſhould appear in any object a 
mixture of good and evil, the ſoul will purſue or avoid 
it, according as the good or the evil appears ſuperior, 
Beſide theſe two calm primary motions of the Will, 
deſire and averſion, there are other two commonly 
aſcribed to it, to wit, Foy and Sorrow, But theſe two 
are rather to be called new ſtates, or finer feelings or 
ſenſes of the ſoul, than motions of the will naturally 
exciting to action. In this manner however we make 
up theſe four ſpecies mentioned by the antients, all 
referred to the ill, or rational appetite : when good 
to be obtained is in view, there ariſes Defire ; when 
evil to be repelled, Averſon: when good is obtained 
or evil avoided, ariſes. Foy; when good is loſt, or 
evil befallen us, Sorrow. | 
VI. Bur beſide the calm motions or affections of the 
ſoul and the (table deſire of happineſs, which employ 
our reaſon for their conductor, there are alſo others 
of a very different nature; certain vehement turbu- 
lent Impulſes, which upon certain occurrences natu- 
rally agitate the ſoul, and hurry it on with a blind 
inconſiderate force to certain actions, purſuits, or ef- 
forts to avoid, exerted about ſuch things as we have 
never deliberately determined to be of conſequence to 
happineſs or miſery. Any one may underſtand what 
we mean by theſe blind impetuous motions who reflects 
on what he has felt, what violent propenſities burried 
him on, when he was influenced by any of the keener 
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paſſions of luſt, ambition, anger, hatred, envy, love, 
pity, or fear; without any previous deliberate opini- 
on about the tendency of theſe objects or occurren- 
ces, which raiſed theſe ſeveral paſhons, to his happineſs 
or miſery. Theſe paſſions are ſo far from ſpringing 
from the previous calm deſire of happineſs, that we 
find them often oppoſing it, and drawing the ſoul con- 
trary ways. 

Theſe ſeveral paſſions FO antients reduce to two 
claſſes, to wit, the paſſionate Deſires, and the cor- 
reſpondent Aver/rons; both which they teach to be 
quite diſtinct from the Will; the former aiming at 
the obtaining ſome pleaſure or other, and the latter 
the warding off ſomething uneaſy. Both are by the 
ſchoolmen ſaid to reſide in the ſenſitive appetite ; 
which they ſubdivide into the + concupiſcible and i. 
raſcible ; and their impulſes they call Paſions, The 
ſenſitive appetite is not a very proper name for theſe 
determinations of the ſoul, unleſs the ſchoolmen would 
uſe the word ſenſes in a more extenſive ſigniſication, 
ſo as to include many perceptive powers of an higher 
fort than the bodily ſenſes. For 'tis plain that many of 
the moſt turbulent paſſions ariſe upon certain occur- 
rences which affect none of the external ſenſes; ſuch 
as ambition, congratulation, malicious joy, the keen 
paſſions toward glory and power, and many others, 
with the turbulent averſions to their contraries, The 
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ſchoolmen however refer to this ſenſitive appetite all 
the vehement inconſiderate motions of the will, which 
are attended with confuſed uneaſy ſenſations, what - 
ever their occaſions be. 

Of theſe paſſions there are four general claſſes: ſuch 
as purſue ſome apparent good are called paſſionate De- 
fires or Cupidity ; ſuch as tend to ward off evil are 
called Fears, or Anger: ſuch as ariſe upon obtaining 
what was deſired or the eſcaping evil, are turbulent 
Joys; and what ariſe upon the loſs of good, or the be- 
falling of evil, Sorrows, [nor have we in our language 
words appropriated ſo as to diſtinguiſh between the 
ſeveral calm and paſſionate motions of the will.] Of 
each claſs there are many ſubdiviſions according to 
the variety of objects about which they are employ- 
ed, which will be further explained hereafter, 

VII. THEE's alſo another diviſion of the motions 
of the will whether calm or paſſionate, according as 
the advantage or pleaſurg in view is for ourſelves or 
others. That there is among men ſome diſintereſted 
goodneſs, without any views to intereſts of their own, 
but purſuing ultimately the intereſts of perſons beloy- 
ed, muſt be evident to ſuch as examine well their own 
hearts, the motions of friendſhip or natural affection; 
and the love and zeal we have for worthy and emi - 
nent characters: or to ſuch as obſerve accurately the 
cares, the earneſt deſires, of perſons on their death- 
beds, and their friendly offices to ſuch as they love 
even with their laſt breath: or, in the more heroic 
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characters, their great actions and deſigns, and their 
marching willingly and deliberately to certain death 
for their children, their friends, or their country. 

The diſintereſted affections are either calm, or tur- 
bulent and paſſionate, even as the ſelfiſh in which one 
purſues what ſeems advantageous or pleaſant to him- 
ſelf. And the ſeveral affections or paſſions, whether 
more ſimple or complicated, have a variety of names 
as their objects are various, as they regard one's ſelf, 
or regard others, and their characters, fortunes, en- 
dearments, and the ſeveral ſocial bonds with us or 
with each other; or the enmities or diſſentions by 
which they are ſet at variance; or as their former 
conduct or deſigns have occaſioned theſe events which 
excite our paſſions. 

Theſe particular kind paſſions are quite different 
from any calm general good-will to mankind, nor do 

they at all ariſe from it, "They naturally ariſe, with- 
out premeditation or previous volition, as ſoon as that 
ſpecies or occaſion occurs which is by nature adapted 
to raiſe them, We ſhall have a more proper place 
to explain them a little further after we have men- 
tioned the more ſublime perceptive powers; without 
the knowledge of which many motions of the will 
muſt remain unknown, 

What any ſenſe immediately reliſhes is deſired for 
itſelf ultimately; and happineſs muſt conſiſt in the 
poſſeſſion of all ſuch objects, or of the moſt impor- 
tant and excellent ones, But when by the uſe of our 
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reaſon we find that many things which of themſelves 


give no pleaſure to any ſenſe, yet are the neceſſary 


means of obtaining what is immediately pleaſant and 
defirable, all ſuch proper means ſhall alſo be defired, 
on account of their end. Of this claſs are, an exten- 
five influence in ſociety, riches, and power. 

But as beſide the ſeveral particular paſſions of the 
ſelfiſh kind there is deeply rooted in the ſoul a ſteddy 
propenſity or impulſe toward its own higheſt happi- 
neſs, which every one upon a little reflection will find, 
by means whereof he can repreſs and govern all the 
particular ſelfiſh paſſions, when they are any way op- 
polite to it; ſo whoſoever in a calm hour takes a full 
view of human nature, conſidering the conſtitutions, 
tempers, and characters of others, will find a like ge- 
neral propenſion of ſoul to wiſh the univerſal proſpe- 
rity and happineſs of the whole ſyſtem, And who- 
ſoever by frequent impartial meditation cultivates this 
extenſive affection, which the inward ſenſe of his ſoul 
conſtantly approves in the higheſt degree, may make 
it ſo ſtrong that it will be able to reſtrain and govern 
all other affections, whether they regard his own hap- 
pineſs or that of any ſmaller ſyſtem or party. 

VIII. Havixs given this ſummary view of the 
Will, we next conſider theſe ſenſes we called reflex 
or ſubſequent, by which certain new forms or per- 
ceptions are received, in conſequence of others pre- 
viouſly obſerved by our external or internal ſenſes ; 
and ſome of them enſuing upon obſerving the fortunes 
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of others, or the events diſcovered by our reaſon, or Inera 
the teſtimony of others. We ſhall only tranſiently ¶ſelve 
mention ſuch of them as are not of much importance ſh #/ 
in morals, that we may more fully explain thoſe which Nomit 

are more neceſſary. natu 
| The external ſenſes of Sight and Hearing we have the « 
in common with the Brutes: but there's ſuperadded Ideſir 
to the human Eye and Ear a wonderful and ingeni- Wtion 
ous Reliſh or Senſe, by which we receive ſubtiler plea- ſcert: 
ſures; in material forms grace/ulneſs, beauty and pro- | 
portion ; in ſounds concord and harmony ; and we are 
highly delighted with obſerving exact imitation in the 
works of the more ingenious arts, Painting, Statuary 
and Sculpture, and in motion and action; all which 
afford us far more manly pleaſures than the external 
ſenſes. Theſe are the pleaſures to which many arts 
both mechanic and liberal are ſubſervient; and men 
purſue them even in all that furniture, thoſe utenſils, 
which are otherways requiſite for the conveniency of 
life. And the very grandeur and novelty of objects 
excite ſome grateful perceptions not unlike the for- 
mer, which are naturally connected with and ſubſer- 
vient to our deſires of knowledge. Whatever is grate- 
ful to any of theſe perceptive powers is for itſelf de- 
firable, and may on ſome occaſions be to us an ulti- 
mate end, For, by the wiſe contrivance of God, our 
ſenſes and appetites are ſo conſtituted for our happi- 
neſs, that what they immediately make grateful is ge- 
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nerally on other accounts alſo uſeful, either to our- 
ſelves or to mankind, 

Among theſe more humane pleaſures, we muſt not 
omit that enjoyment molt peculiarly ſuited to human 
nature, which ariſes from the diſcovery of Truth, and 
the enlarging of our knowledge; which is ultimately 
deſirable to all; and is joyful and pleaſant in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the ſubje&, and the evidence or 
certainty of the, diſcovery. 

IX. THERE are other till more noble 18. and 
more uſeful: ſuch is that Hmpathjy or fellow- feeling, 
by which the ſtate and fortunes of others affect us ex- 
ceedingly, ſo that by the very power of nature, pre- 
vious to any reaſoning or meditation, we rejoice in the 
proſperity of others, and ſorrow with them in their 
misfortunes ; as we are diſpoſed to mirth when we ſee 
others chearful, and to weep with thoſe that weep, 
without any conſideration of our own intereſts. Hence 
it is that ſcarce any man can think himſelf ſufficiently 
happy tho' he has the fulleſt ſupplies of all things 
requiſite for his own uſe or pleaſure: he muſt alſo 
have ſome tolerable ſtores for ſuch as are dear to 
him; ſince their miſery or diſtreſſes will neceſſarily 
diſturb his own happineſs, 

By means of this ſympathy and of ſome a 
reſted affections, it happens, as by a ſort of contagion 
or infection, that all our pleaſures, even theſe of the 
oweſt kind, are ſtrangely increaſed by their being 
ſhared with others, There's ſcarce any chearful or 
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joyful commotion of mind which does not naturally 
require to be diffuſed and communicated, Whatevet 
is agreeable, pleaſant, witty, or jocoſe naturally burn 
forth, and breaks out among others, and muſt be im: 
parted. Nor on the other hand is there any thing 
more uneaſy or grievous to a man than to behold the 
diſtreſſing toils, pains, griefs, or miſery of others, e- 
ſpecially of ſuch as have deſerved a better fate, 

X. But further: That man was deſtined by nature 
for action plainly appears by that multitude of actise 
inſtincts and deſires natural to him; which is further 
confirmed by that deeply implanted ſenſe approving or 
condemning certain actions. The foul naturally de- 
fires action; nor would one upon any terms conſent 


to be caſt into a perpetual ſtate of ſleep, tho' he were 


aſſured of the ſweeteſt dreams. If a ſleep like that of 
+ Endymion were to befall ourſelves or any perſon 
dear to us, we would look upon it as little better 
than death. Nature hath therefore conſtituted a cer- 


. tain ſenſe or natural 7aſte, to attend and regulate each 


active power, approving that exerciſe of it which is 
moſt agreeable to nature and conducive to the ge- 
neral intereſt, The very brute animals, tho' they 
have none of theſe reflex ſenſes we mentioned, yet by 
certain inſtincts, even previouſly to any experience or 
proſpect of pleaſure, are led, each according to its 
kind, to its natural actions, and finds in them its 


' + Who in the old fable continued to live, but never awoke 
out of a ſleep he was caſt iuto by Diana, 
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chief ſatisfactions. Human nature is full off like in- 
ſtincts; but being endued with reaſon and the power 
of reflecting on their own ſentiments and conduct, they 
have alſo various reflex ſenſes with a nice diſcernment 
and reliſh of many things which could not be obſerved- 
by the groſſer ſenſes, eſpecially of the exerciſe of their 
natural powers. By theſe ſenſes that application of 
our natural powers is immediately approved which is 
moſt according to the intention of nature, and which 
is moſt beneficial either to the individual or to man- 
kind; and all like application by others is in like man- 
ner approved, and thus made matter of joy and glory- 
ing. In the very poſture and motion of the body, 
there is ſomething which immediately pleaſes, whe- 
ther in our own, or that of others: in the voice and 
geſture, and the various abilities of body or mind, in 
the ingenious arts of imitation, in external actions 
and exerciſes, whether about ſerious buſineſs or re- 
creations, we diſcern ſomething graceful and manly, 
and the contrary ungraceful and mean, even without 
any appearance of moral virtue in the one, or vice 
in the other. But till it is chiefly in theſe abilities 
and exerciſes which are peculiar to mankind that grace 
and dignity appear; ſuch as we have in common with 
beaſts appear of leſs dignity. And among the human 
purſuits. which yet are different from moral virtues, 
the purſuits of knowledge are the moſt venerable, We 
are all naturally inquiſitive and vehemently allured by 
the diſcovery of truth, Superior knowledge we count 
B 
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very honourable ; but to miſtake, to err, to be igno- 
rant, to be impoſed upon, we count evil and ſhameful, 
But to regulate the higheſt powers of our nature, 
our affections and deliberate deſigns of action in im- 
portant affairs, there's implanted by nature the nobleſt 
and moſt divine of all our ſenſes, that Conſcience by 
which we diſcern what is graceful, becoming, beauti- 
ful and honourable in the affections of the ſoul, in our 
conduct of life, our words and actions. By this ſenſe, 
a certain turn of mind or temper, a certain courſe of 
action, and plan of life is plainly recommended to ut 
by nature; and the mind finds the moſt joyful' feel- 
ings in performing and reflecting upon ſuch. offices 
as this ſenſe recommends ; but is uneaſy and aſhamed 
in reflecting upon a contrary courſe. Upon obſerving 
the like honourable actions or deſigns in others, we 
naturally favour and praiſe them; and have an high 
eſteem, and goodwill, and endearment toward all in 
whom we diſcern ſuch excellent diſpoſitions: and con- 
demn and deteſt thoſe who take a contrary courſe. 
What is approved by this ſenſe we count right and 
beautiful, and call it virtue ; what is condemned, we 
count baſe and deformed and vitious, h 
The forms which move our approbation are, all 
kind affections and purpoſes of action; or ſuch pro- 
penſions, abilities, or habits of mind as naturally flow 


from a kind temper, or are connected with it; or ſhew 


an higher taſte for the more refined enjoyments, with 
a low regard to the meaner pleaſures, or to its ow! 
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no; Iintereſts; or laſtly ſuch diſpoſitions as plainly exclude 
ful, Ia narrow contracted ſelfiſhneſs aiming ſolely at its own 
are; intereſts or ſordid pleaſures, The forms diſapproved 
im · Yare either this immoderate ſelfiſhneſs ; or a peeviſh, 
leſt angry, envious or ill-natured temper, leading us na- 
by Wrurally to hurt others; or a mean ſelfiſh ſenſuality, 
uti- That this ſenſe is implanted by nature, is evident 
our from this that in all ages and nations certain tempers 
nſe, Nand actions are univerſally approved and their con- 
e of traries condemned, even by ſuch as have in view no 
> us intereſt of their own. Many artful accounts of all this 
cel- Jas flowing from views of intereſt have been given by 
ices ingenious men; but whoſoever will examine theſe ac- 
med counts, will find that they rather afford arguments 
to the contrary, and lead us at laſt to an immediate 
natural principle prior to all ſuch views. The agent 
himſelf perhaps may be moved by a view of adyanta- 
ges of any ſort accruing only to himſelf, to approve 
iis own artful conduct; but ſuch adyantages won't 
engage the approbation of others: and adyantages ac- 
and cruing to others, would never engage the agent, with- 
we out a moral ſenſe, to approve ſuch actions. How much 
ſever the agent may be moved by any views of his 
own-1ntereſt; yet this when tis known plainly dimi- 
iſhes the beauty of the action, and ſometimes quite 
roys it. Men approve chiefly that beneficence 
which they deem gratuitous and diſintereſted; what 
vith Is pretended, and yet only from views of private in- 
dun fereſt, they abhor. When the agent appears to hare 
B 2 | 
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in view the more obvious intereſts of getting glory, 6; 
popularity, or gainful returns, there appears little ot N can 
nothing honourable. Tis well known that ſuch ad- N om. 
vantages are attainable by external actions, and hypo-M,,.. 
critical ſhews, without any real inward goodneſs, poſit 

But further, does not every good action appeat we p 
the moce honourable and laudable the more toilſome, plain 
dangerous or expenſive it was to the undertaker ? IT N Vha 
plain therefore that a virtuous courſe is not approvedſſrrgh 
under that notion of its being profitable to the agent, impo 
Nor is it approved under the notion of profitable u 4 
thoſe who approve it, for we all equally praiſe and 
admire any glorious actions of antient heroes from 
which we derive no advantage, as the like done in 
our own times, We approve even the virtues of at 
enemy that are dreaded by us, and yet condemn tht 
uſeful ſervices of a traytor, whom for our own in- 
tereſt we have bribed into perſidy. Nay the very diſ. Nd 
ſolute frequently diſlike the vices of others which arg 
ſubſervient to their own, 

Nor can it be alleged that the notion under which 
we approve actions is their tendency to obtain ap- 
plauſe or rewards: for this conſideration could re 
commend them only to the agent. And then, who, 
ever expects praiſe muſt imagine that there is ſome; 
thing in certain actions or affections, which in its ow. 
nature appears laudable or excellent both to himſelſitades, 
and others: whoever expects rewards. or returns our 9 
good offices, muſt acknowledge that goodneſs and be things 
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ry, neficence naturally excite the love of others. None 
or can hope for rewards from God without owning that 
ad · ¶ ſome actions are acceptable to God in their own na- 
Po· ture; nor dread divine puniſhments except upon a ſup- 
poſition of a natural demerit in evil actions. When 
eat we praiſe the Divine Laws as holy, juſt and good, tis 
me, Hplainly on this account, that we believe they require 
Tig what is antecedently conceived as morally good, and 
ved prohibit the contrary, otherwiſe theſe epithets would 
ent. import nothing laudable. | 
e u That this ſenſe is implanted by nature, and that 
and thus affections and actions of themſelves, and in their 
ron own nature, muſt appear to us right, honourable, beau- 
e in uful and laudable, may appear from many of the moſt. 
f airatural affections of the Will, both calm and paſſio- 
\ theWrate, which are naturally raiſed without any views of 
1 10-Mour own advantage, upon obſerving the conduct and 
' dif racers and fortunes of others; and thus plainly 
1 ate eridence what temper nature requires in us, Of theſe 
ve ſhall ſpeak preſently. This moral ſenſe diffuſes 
telf through all conditions of life, and eyery part 
of it ; and infinuates itſelf into all the more humane 
amuſements and entertainments of mankind. Poetry 
and Rhetoric depend almoſt entirely upon it; as do 
in a great meaſure the arts of the Painter, Statuary, 
and Player, In the choice of friends, wives, com- 
ades, it is all in all; and it even inſinuates itſelf into 
dur games and mirth. Whoſoever weighs all theſe 
ungs fully will agree with Ariſtotle © That as the 
B 3 
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„ horſe is naturally fitted for ſwiftneſs, the hound for 
& the chace, and the ox for the plough, ſo man, like 
ca ſort of mortal * is fitted by nature for know- 
* ledge, and action.“ 

Nor need we apprehend, that candid to this 


ſcheme which derives all our moral notions from: 
ſenſe, implanted however in the ſoul and not depen- 
dent on the body, the dignity of virtue ſhould be im- 
paired. For the conſtitution of nature is ever ſtable 
and harmonious: nor need we fear that any chang: 
in our conſtitution ſhould alſo change the nature 0 
virtue, more than we ſhould dread the diſſolution d 
the univerſe by a change of the great principle « 
Gravitation, Nor will it follow from this ſcheme 
that all ſorts of affections and actions were 'original| 
indifferent to the Deity, ſo that he could as well hay: 
made us approve the very contrary of what we no! 
approve, by giving us ſenſes of a contrary. nature 
For if God was originally omniſcient, he muſt hare 
. foreſeen, that by his implanting kind affections, in 2 
active ſpecies capable of profiting or hurting ead 
other, he would conſult the general good of all; ar 
that implanting contrary affections would neceſſari 
have the contrary effect: in like manner by implant 
ing a ſenſe which approved all kindneſs and bene! 
cence, he foreſaw that all theſe actions would be mad: 
immediately agreeable to the agent, which alſo on « 
ther accounts were profitable to the ſyſtem z where? 
2 contrary ſenſe (whether poſſible or not we ſhall ne 
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determine, ) would have made ſuch conduct immedi- 
ately pleaſing, as muſt in other reſpects be hurtful 
both to the agent and the ſyſtem. If God therefore 
was originally wiſe and good, he muſt neceſſarily have 
preferred the preſent conſtitution of our ſenſe approv- 
ing all kindneſs and beneficence, to any contrary one; 
and the nature of virtue is thus as immutable as the 
divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, Caſt the conſideration 
of theſe perfections of God out of this queſtion, and 
indeed nothing would remain certain or immutable, 

XI. There are however very different degrees of 
approbation and condemnation, ſome ſpecies of vir- 
tues much more beautiful than others, and ſome kinds 
of vices much more deformed. Theſe maxims gene- 
rally hold. Among the kind motions of the Will 
© of equal extent, the calm and ſtable are more beau- 
* tiful than the turbulent or paſſionate. And when 
we compare calm affections among themſelves, or the 
paſſionate among themſelves, © the more extenſive are 
* the more amiable, and theſe moſt, excellent which 
* are moſt extenſive, and purſue the greateſt happi- 
* neſs of the whole ſyſtem of ſenſitive nature.” 

It was already obſerved that our eſleem of virtue 
in another, cauſes a warmer affection of good-will to- 
ward him: now as the ſoul can reflect on all its pow- 
ers, diſpoſitions, affections, , deſires, ' ſenſes, and make 


them the objects of its contemplation; a very high 
reliſn for moral excellence, a ſtrong deſire of it, and a 
ſtrong endearment of heart toward all in whom we 
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diſcern eminent virtues, mult itſelf be approved as a 
moſt virtuous diſpoſition ; nor is there any more lovely 
than the higheſt love towards the higheſt moral excel- 
lency. Since then God muſt appear to us as the Su- 


preme Excellence, and the inexhauſtible fountain of 


all good, to whom mankind are indebted for innu- 
merable benefits moſt gratuitouſly beſtowed ; no af- 
fection of ſoul can be more approved than the moſt 
ardent love and veneration toward the Deity, with a 
{teddy purpoſe to obey him, ſince we can make no o- 
ther returns, along with an humble ſubmiſſion and re- 
ſignation of ourſelves and all our intereſts to his will, 
with confidence in his goodneſs; and a conſtant purpoſe 
of imitating him as far as our weak nature is capable. 

The objects of our condemnation are in like man- 
ner of different degrees. Ill natured unkind affections 
and purpoſes are the more condemned the more ſtable 
and deliberate they are. Such as flow from any ſud- 
den paſſionate deſire are leſs odious; and ſtill more 
excuſable are thoſe which flow from ſome ſudden 
fear or provocation, What we chiefly diſapprove is 
that ſordid ſelfiſhneſs which ſo engroſſes the man as 
to exclude all human ſentiments of kindneſs, and ſur- 
mounts all kind a fections; and diſpoſes to any ſort of 
injuries for one's own intereſts. 

We juſtly alſo reckon impiety toward God to be 
the greateſt depravation of mind, and moſt unworthy 
of a rational Being, whether it appears in a dire& 
' contempt of the Deity; or in an entire negle& of him, 


1 


ſo that one has no thoughts about him, no venerati- 
on, no gratitude toward him, Nor is it of any avail 
either to abate the moral Excellence of Piety, or the 
deformity of impiety, to ſuggeſt that the one cannot 
profit him, nor the other hurt him, For what our 
conſcience or moral ſenſe chiefly regards are the af- 
fections of the heart, and not the external effects of 
them. That man mult be deemed corrupt and deteſt- 
able who has not a grateful heart toward his benefac- 
tor, even when he can make no returns: who does 
not love, praiſe, and celebrate the virtues of eyen good 
men, tho' perhaps he has it not in his power to ſerve 
or promote them. Where there is a good heart, it 
naturally diſcovers itſelf in ſuch affections and expreſ- 
fons, whether one can profit thoſe he eſteems and loves 
or not. Theſe points are manifeſt to the inward ſenſe 
of every good man without any reaſoning, | 

XII. Tr1s nobler ſenſe which nature has deſigned 
to be the guide of life deſerves the moſt careful conſi- 
deration, ſince it is plainly the judge of the whole of 
life, of all the various powers, affections and deſigns, 
and naturally aſſumes a juriſdiction over them; pro- 
nouncing that moſt important ſentence, that in the 
virtues themſelves, and in a careful ſtudy of what is 
beautiful and honourable in manners, conſiſts our true 
dignity, and natural excellence, and ſupreme happi- 
neſs. Thoſe who cultivate and improve this ſenſe find 
that it can ſtrengthen them to bear the greateſt ex- 
ternal evils, and voluntarily to forfeit external adyau- 
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tages, in adhering to their duty toward their friends, 
their country, or the general intereſt of all : and that 
in ſo doing alone it is that they can throughly approve 
themſelves and their conduct. It likewiſe puniſhes with 
ſevere remorſe and ſecret laſhes ſuch as diſobey this 
natural government conſtituted in the ſoul, or omit 
through any fear, or any proſpect of ſecular advanta.- 
ges, the duties which it requires 

That this Divine Senſe or Conſcience naturally ap- 
proving theſe more extenſive affections ſhould be the 
governing power in man, appears both immediate) 
from its own nature, as we immediately feel that it 
naturally aſſumes a right of judging, approving or con- 
demning all the various motions of the ſoul ; as alſo 
from this that every good man applauds himſelf, ap- 
proves entirely his own temper, and is then belt plex 
ſed with himſelf when he reſtrains not only the lower 
ſenſual appetites, but even the more ſublime ones d 
a ſelfiſh kind, or the more narrow and contracted af 
fections of love toward kindred, or friends, or even hi 
country, when they interfere with the more exten(ire 
intereſts of mankind, and the common proſperity « 
all. Our inward conſcience of right and wrong ne 
only prefers the moſt diffuſive goodneſs to all othe 
affections of ſoul, whether of a ſelfiſh kind, or of f 
rower endearment: but alſo abundantly compenſat 
all loſſes incurred, all pleaſures facrificed, or expenc 
ſuſtained on account of virtue, by a more joyful c 
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ſince all theſe loſſes ſuſtained increaſe the moral dig- 
nity and beauty of virtuous offices, and recommend 
them the more to our inward ſenſe: + which is a cir- 
cumſtance peculiar to this caſe, nor is the like found in 
any other ſenſe, when it conquers another of lefs power 
than its own, And further, whoever acts otherways 
cannot throughly approve himſelf if he examines well 
the inward ſenſe of his ſoul: when we judge of the 
characters and conduct of others, we ſind the ſame 
ſentiments of them: nay, this ſubordination of all to 
the moſt extenſive intereſts is what we demand from 
them; nor do we ever fail in this caſe to condemn any 
contrary conduct; as in our judgments about others 
we are under no byaſs from our private paſſions and 


+ What the Author here intends is obvious, and of ſuch 
importance as deſerves a fuller explication, In a voluptuous 
life the more a man has Impaired his health, his fortune, his 
character, or the more he has obſtructed his progreſs in know- 
ledge, or in the more elegant pleaſures, the more-alſo he -muſt 
condemn and be diſſatisfied with his own temper and conduct, 
and ſo muſt every obſerver. In the purſuits of honours and 


power, or. the ſplendor of life; the more one has impaired his 


fortune or health, and the more of his aatural pleafures and 
enjoyments he has ſacrificed to theſe purpoſes, the more he 
muſt be diſſatisfied with his own meaſures, and be diſapproved 


by others. But in following the dictates of conſcience, in 


adhering to kis duty and the practice of virtue, the greater 
ſacrifice he has made of all other enjoyments, the more he 
himſelf and all others approve his conduct and temper, and 
he anſu ers the more compleatly the wiſhes and — 
of all who love and eſteem him. 
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intereſts, And therefore altho' every event, dif] polition 
or action incident to men may in a certain ſenſe be cal- 
led natural; yet ſuch conduct alone as is approved by 
this diviner faculty, which 1s plainly deſtined to com- 
mand the reſt, can be properly called * or 
ſuited to our nature. 

XIII. Wirn this moral ſenſe is naturally connec- 
ted that other of Honour and Shame, which makes the 
approbations, the gratitude, and eſteem of others who 
, approve our conduct, matter of high pleaſure; and 
their cenſures, and condemnation, and infamy, matter 
of ſevere uneaſineſs; even altho* we ſhould have no 
hopes of any other advantages from their approbati- 
ons, or fears of evil from their diſlike, For by this 
| ſenſe theſe things are made good or evil immediately 
and in themſelves: and hence it is that we ſee many 
ſolicitous' about a ſurviving fame, without any notion 
that after death they ſhall have any ſenſe of it, or ad- 
vantage by it, Nor can it be faid | that we delight in 
the praiſes of others only as they are a teſtimony to 
our virtue and confirm the good opinion we may have 
of ourſelves: for we find that the very beſt of man- 
kind, who are abundantly conſcious of their own vir- 
tues, and need no ſuch confirmation, yet have 1 

in the praiſes they obtain. 
| T hat there's a natural ſenſe of honour and fame, 
founded indeed upon our moral ſenſe, or preſuppoſing 


& This is ſuggeſted by Ariſtotle Ethic. ad Nicom, L. i, e. 3. 


Ch. 1. and its Pars. — 
it, but diſtin& from it and all other ſenſes, ſeems ma- 
nifeſt from that natural modeſty, which diſcovers it- 
ſelf by the very countenance in bluſhing ; which nature 
has plainly deſigned as a guardian not only to moral 
virtue, but to all decency in our whole deportment, 
and a watchful check upon all the motions of the low- 
er appetites And hence it is that this ſenſe is of ſuch 
importance in life, by frequently exciting men to what 
is honourable, and reſtraining them from every thing 
diſhonourable, baſe, flagitious, or injurious, 

In theſe two ſenſes, of moral good and evil, and 
of honour and ſhame, mankind are more uniformly 
conſtituted than in the other ſenſes ; which will be ma- 
nifeſt if the ſame immediate forms or ſpecies of ac- 
tions be propoſed-to their judgment; that is, if they 
are conſidering the ſame affections of heart whether to 
be approved or condemned, they would univerſally 
agree, If indeed they have contrary opinions of hap- 
pineſs, or of the external means of promoting or pre- 
ſerving it, tis then no wonder, however uniform their 
moral ſenſes be, that one ſhould approve what another 
condemns, Or if they have contrary opinions about 
the Divine Laws, ſome believing that God requires 
what others think he forbids, or has left indifferent; 
while all agree that it is our duty to obey God: or 
laſtly, if they entertain contrary opinions about the 
characters of men or parties; ſome believing that ſect 
or party to be honeſt, pious and good, which others 
take to be ſavage or wicked. On theſe accounts they 
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may hate the moſt oppoſite approbations and condem- 
nations, tho the moral ſenſe of them all were uni- 
form, approving the ſame immediate . to wit, 
the ſame tempers and affections. 

XIV. Wren by means of theſe ſenſes, ſome 4 
jects muſt appear beautiful, graceful, honourable, or 
venerable, and others mean and ſhameful; ſhould it 
happen that in any object there appeared a mixture 
of theſe oppoſite forms or qualities, there would ap- 
pear alſo another ſenſe, of the ridiculous. And where- 
as there's a general preſumption of ſome dignity, pru- 
dence and wiſdom in the human ſpecies ; ſuch con- 
duct of theirs will raiſe laughter as ſhews . ſome 
* mean error or miſtake, which yet is not attended 
* with grievous pain or deſtruction to the perſon:” 
for all ſuch events would rather move pity. Laugh- 


ter is a grateful commotion of the mind; but to be 


the object of laughter or mockery is univerſally diſa- 
greeable, and what-men from their natural deſire of 
eſteem carefully avoid. 

Hence ariſes the importance of this ſenſe or diſ- 
in, in refining the manners of mankind,-and cor- 


recting their faults, Things too of a quite different 


nature from any numan action may occaſion laughter, 
by exhibiting at once ſome venerable appearance, a- 
long with ſomething mean and deſpicable. From this 
ſenſe there ariſe agreeable and ſometimes uſeful enter- 
tainments, grateful ſeaſoning to converſation, and in- 
nocent amuſements amidſt the graver buſineſs of life. 
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n- XV. Tusk various ſenſes men are endued with 
n- conſtitute a great variety of things good or evil; all 
it, which may be reduced to theſe three claſſes, the goods 

Jof the ſoul, the goods of the body, and the goods of 
b- ßortune or external ones, The goods of the ſoul are 
or ingenuity and acuteneſs, a tenacious memory, the ſci- 
it Nences and arts, prudence, and all the voluntary vir- 
re net, or good diſpoſitions of Will. The goods of the 
p- body are, perfect organs of ſenſe, ſtrength, ſound 
re- Ibealth, ſwiftneſs, agility, beauty. External goods 
ate liberty, honours, power, wealth. Now as all ob- 
jets grateful to any ſenſe excite deſire, and their con- 
traries raiſe averſion ; the affections of the will, whe- 
ther calm or paſſionate, muſt be equally various. We 
: Piready mentioned the four general claſſes to which 
h- they may be reduced, to wit, de/ire, averfion, joy and 
frrow : nor have we names ſettled to diſtinguiſh al- 
ways the calm from the paſhonate, as there are in 
ome other languages. But of each of theſe four there 
are many ſubdiviſions, and very different kinds, ac- 


jiſ- Fcording to the very different objects they have in view, 
2nd according as they are ſelfiſh or diſintereſted, re- 


decting our own fortunes or thoſe of others. And 
Fen among thoſe which reſpect the fortunes of others 
ere are great diverſities, according to the different 
taracters of the perſons, their fortunes, and different 
tachments, friendſhips or enmities, and their vari- 
us cauſes. 

To purſue all theſe diſtinctions, and examine the 
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ſeveral divifions made by the learned, would be te. 
dious. We ſhall briefly mention the principal Paſſions, 
the names of which are alſo often uſed for the caln 


ſteady affections of the will; [nay the ſame name i 


often given to deſires and joys, to averſions and for. 
rows. } 5 

1. The ſeveral ſpecies of de/ire of the ſelſiſn kind 
reſpecting one's own body or fortune, are the naturd 
appetites of food, whether plainer or more exquiſite, 
laſt, ambition, the deſires of praiſe, of high offices, 0 
wealth. Their contraries are repelled by the aver/ion 
of fear and anger, and theſe of various kinds, 

The goods of the ſoul we purſue in our defires o 
knowledge, and of virtue, and in emulation of worthy 
characters. Their contraries we avoid by the averj 
ent of ſhame and modeſty ; we are on this ſubject of 
ten at. a loſs for appropriated names. 

2. The diſintereſted deres reſpecting any ſort d 
proſperity to others, are benevolence or good - il 


parental affections, and thoſe toward kinſmen, Th 


affections of deſre toward worthy characters, are f. 
vour or good wiſhes, zealous veneration, gratitude 
The averſiant raiſed by their misfortunes, are fear 
anger, compaſſion, indignation. The proſperity of bat 
characters moves the aver/r9725 of envy and indignation 

3. The ſeveral ſpecies of Foy reſpecting one's om 
proſperous fortunes, are delectation, pride, arrogance 
oſtentation. And yet a long poſſeſſion of any advanta 
ges of the body or fortune often produces ſatiety ant 
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te- diſguſt. From the contrary evils ariſe ſorrow, vexa- 
tion, deſpair. Anger indeed by the Ancients is always 
nl made a ſpecies of deſire, to wit, that of puniſhing 
ſuch as we apprehend have been injurious, 
or. From our poſſeſſing the goods of the ſoul, eſpe- 
cally virtuous affections, ariſe the internal joyful ap- 
kin] plauſes of conſcience, an honourable pride and glory- 
ara ing. From the contrary evils ariſe ſhame, remorſe, 
dejection, and brokenneſs of ſpirit, which are ſpecies 
of ſorrow. 

4. The virtues of others obſerved raiſe 7oy/ul love, 
and eſteem, and veneration, and where there's intima- 
cy, the affections of friendſhip. The vices of others 
move a ſort of ſorrowful hatred, contempt or deteſta- 
tion. The proſperity of the virtuous, or of our be- 
refactors, raiſes a o/ congratulation; their adver- 
ſties raiſe grief, pity, and indignation. The adver- 
rt offs ities of the vitious often raiſe joy and triumph, and 
their proſperity grief and indignation, 

Whoever is curious to ſee Jarge catalogues of the 
e ſeveral motions of the Will may find them in Ariſtotle 
ade £thicks, Cicero's 4th Tuſcul. and Andronicus. But 
from what is above mentioned 'tis manifeſt that there's 
f ballſome natural ſenſe of right and wrong, ſomething in , 
aticofiide temper and affections we naturally approve for 
5 oullitlelf, and count honourable and good; ſince tis from 


ano ſome ſuch moral ſpecies or forms that many of the 

antallnoſt natural paſſions ariſe; and oppoſite moral cha- 

y aut rafters upon like external events raiſe the moſt oppo- 
* | 
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ſite affeftions, without any regard to the private inte- 
reſts of the obſerver. | 

XVI. Sons of theſe affections are ſo rooted in nx 
ture that no body is found without them. The appe- 
tites toward. the preſervation of the body, are. excited 
in every {tage of life by the uneaſy ſenſations of hun- 
ger, and thirſt, and cold. The deſire of offspring at 
a certain age, and parental affection is alſo upiverſal; 
and in conſequence of them the like affections toward 
kinſmen, The other affeQtions when the objects an 
preſented are equally natural, tho' not ſo neceſſary, 
The appearance of virtue in another raiſes. love, e- 
ſteem, friendſhip: Honourable deſigns are followed 
with favqur, kind wiſhes, and zeal: their ſucceſſes 
move joyful congratulation, and their diſappointment 


ſorrow and indignation; and the contrary affectiou - 


attend the proſperity of the vicious, even tho” we ap 
prehend no advantage or danger to ourſelves, on ei- 
ther ſide, Benefits received with a like natural force 
raiſe gratitude; and injuries, reſentment and anger; 
and the ſufferings of the innocent, pity, We alſo juſt 
ly count natural the deſires. of knowledge, of the ſe- 
veral virtues, of health, ſtrength, beauty, pleaſure, aul 
of all ſuch things as are grateful to any ſenſe, 

XVII. Taras are ſome other parts of. our con: 
ftitution not to be omitted, which equally relate to 
the underſtanding and will. Such as that natural dif 
poſition to aſſociate or conjoin any ideas, or any aft 
fections, however diſparate or unlixe, which. az; ond! 
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have made ſtrong impreſſions on our mind; ſo that 
whenſoever any occaſion excites one of them, the o- 
thers will alſo conſtantly attend it, and that inſtantly, 
previous to any deſire, To this aſſociation is owing 
almoſt wholly our power of memory, or recalling of 
palt events, and even the faculty of ſpeech. But from 
ſach aſſociations incautiouſly. made we ſometimes are 
hurt in our tempers. The meaner pleaſures of ſenſe, 
and the objects of our lower appetites, acquire great 
ſtrength this way, when we conjoin with them ſome 
far nobler notions, tho' not naturally or neceſſarily 
allied to them, ſo that they cannot eaſily be ſeparated. 
Hence by ſome notions of elegance, ingenuity, or fin- 
er taſte, of prudence, liberality and beneficence, the 


luxurious ways of living obtain a much greater repu- 


tation, and ſeem of much more importance to happi- 


neſs than they really are. Hence tis of high conſe- 


quence in what manner the young are educated, what 


perſons they are intimate with, and what ſort of con- 
rerſation they are inured to; ſince by all theſe, ſtrong 
aſſociations of ideas are formed, and the tempers often 
either amended or depraved. ; 

Of a like nature to theſe are Habits, for ſuch is 
the nature both of the ſoul and body that all our 
powers are increaſed and perfected by exerciſe, The 
long or frequent enjoyment of pleaſures indeed abates 
the keenneſs of our ſenſe; and in like manner cuſtom 
abates the feelings of pain, But the want of ſuch 
gratifications or pleaſures as we have long been inur 
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ed to is more uneaſy, and our regret the keener. And 
hence men are more prone to any pleaſures or agree- 
able courſes of action they are accuſtomed to, and 
cannot ſo eaſily be reſtrained from them. 

We have already ſhewed that whatever is ulti- 
mately deſirable muſt be the object of ſome imme- 
diate ſenſe. But as men are naturally endued with 
ſome + acuteneſs, forethought, memory, reaſon, and 
wiſdom, they ſhall alſo naturally deſire whatever ap- 
pears as the proper means of obtaining what is im- 
mediately defireable ; ſuch means are riches and 
power, which may be ſubſervient to all our deſires 
whether virtuous or vitious, benevolent or maliti- 
ous; and hence it is that they are ſo univerſally de- 


fired. 


To finiſh this ſtructure of Human Nature, indued 


with ſuch powers of reaſon, ſuch ſublime perceptive 
powers, ſuch ſocial bonds of affection, God has allo 
ſuperadded the powers of ſpeech and eloquence, by 
which we are capable of obtaining information of what 
we were ignorant of, and of communicating to others 
what we know: by this power we exhort, by this we 
perſuade, by this we comfort the afflicted, and inſpire 


courage into the fearful ; by this we reſtrain immode- 


rate fooliſh tranſports, by this we repreſs the diſſo- 
lute deſires and paſſionate reſentments; this power has 
conjoined us in the bonds of juſtice and law and civil 
polity, this power has reclaimed mankind from a wild 
and ſavage life, | 
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Altho' all theſe ſeveral powers and faculties we have 
mentioned are ſo common to all mankind, that there 
are ſcarce any entirely deprived of any one of them; 
yet there is a wonderful variety of tempers : ſince in 
different perſons different powers and diſpoſitions fo 
prevail that they determine the whole courſe of their 
lives. In many the ſenſual appetites prevail; in o- 
thers there's an high ſenſe of the more humane and 
elegant pleaſures; in ſome the keen purſuits of know- 


ledge, in others either ambition or anxious avarice : 


in others the kind affections, and compaſhon toward 
the diſtreſſed, and beneficence, with their conſtant at- 
tendants and ſupporters, an high ſenſe of moral ex- 
cellence and love of virtue: others are more prone to 
anger, envy, and the ill- natured affections. In the 
preſent ſtate of mankind, which we plainly ſee is de- 
praved and corrupt, ſenſuality and mean ſelfiſh pur- 
ſuits are the moſt univerſal: and thoſe enjoyments 
which the higher powers recommend, the generality 
are but little acquainted with, or are little employed 
in examining or purſuing them 

This diverſity of tempers, ſometimes obſervable 


from the cradle, is ſtrangely increaſed by different 


cuſtoms, methods of education, inſtruction, habits, and 

contrary examples; not to ſpeak of the different bo- 

dily conſtitutions, which belong to the art of Medi- 

cine. The ſame cauſes often concur to corrupt the 

manners of men, tho' our depravation in our preſent 

ſtate cannot wholly be aſcribed to them. For ſuch 
C 3 
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is the preſent condition of mankind, that none ſeem 
to be born without ſome weakneſſes or diſeaſes of the 
ſoul, of one kind or other, tho' in different degrees. 
Every one finds in himſelf the notion of a truly good 
man, to which no man ever comes up in his conduct. 
Nay the very beſt of mankind muſt acknowledge that 
in innumerable- inſtances they come ſhort of their du- 
ty, and of that ſtandard of moral goodneſs they find 
within them. And altho' nature has given us all ſome 
little ſparks as it were to kindle up the ſeveral virtues; 
and ſown as it were ſome ſeeds of them; yet by our 
own bad conduct and fooliſh notions we ſeldom ſuffer 
them to grow to maturity, But a full and certain ac- 
count of the original of theſe diſorders, and of the ef- 
fectual remedies for them, in all the different degrees 
in which they appear in different perſons, will never 
be given by any mortal without a divine Tevelation, 
And yet whoſoever will ſet himſelf heartily to inquire 
into the true happineſs of human nature, to diſcover 
the fallacious appearances of it, and to cultivate the 
nobler faculties of the ſoul, he will obtain a conſider- 
able power over the ſeveral turbulent paſſions, and 
amend or improve in a great degree his whole tem- 
per and diſpoiition, whether it be what nature firſt 
gave him, or what his former cd and circum- 
{tances have made it. 

XVIII Tux conſideration of all that variety of 
ſenſes or taſtes, by which ſuch a variety of objects 
and actions are naturally recommended to mankind, 
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and of a like multiplicity of natural defires; and all 
of them pretty inconſtant and changeable, and often 
jarring with each other, ſome purſuing our own in- 
tereſts or pleaſures of one or other of the various kinds 
mentioned, and ſome purſuing the good of others; as 
we have alſo a great many humane kind affections: 
This complex view, I ſay, muſt at firſt make human 
nature appear a ſtrange chaos, or a confuſed combi- 
nation of jarring principles, until we can diſcover by a 
cloſer attention, ſome natural connexion or order a- 
mong them, ſome governing principles naturally fitted 
to regulate all the reſt. To diſcover this is the main 
buſineſs of Moral Philoſophy, and to ſhew how all 
theſe parts are to be ranged in order: and we ſhall 
find that with wonderful wiſdom 

Cod and kind nature has this ſtrife compoſed. 
Of this we may have ſome notion from what is above 
explained about that moral Power, that ſenſe of what 
is becoming and honourable in our actions. Nor need 
we long diſſertations and reaſoning, ſince by inward | 
reflection and examining the feelings of our hearts, 
we ſhall be convinced, that we have this moral power 
or conſcience diſtinguiſhing between right and wrong, 
plainly deſtined and fitted to regulate the whole of 
life; which clearly diſcovers to us that courſe and 
conduct, which alone we can entirely approve ; to wit, 
that in which all kind affections are cultivated, and at 
the ſame time an extenſive regard maintained toward 
the general happineſs of all; ſo that we purſue our 
C 4 . 
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own intereſts, or thoſe of our friends, or kinſmen, no 
further than the more extenſive intereſts will allow; 
always maintaining ſweetneſs of temper, kindneſs, and 
tender affections; and improving all our powers of 
body or mind with a view to ſerve God and mankind, 
This ſame moral ſenſe alſo filling the ſoul with the 
moſt joyful ſatisfaction and inward applauſes, - and 
with the moſt cheering hopes, will ſtrengthen it for 
all good offices, even tho' attended with toil and 
dangers, and reward our efforts with the moſt glori- 
ous recompenſe. 

Nay our reaſon too reviewing the evidence exhi- 
bited to us in the whole order of nature, will ſhew us 
that the ſame courſe of life which contributes to the 
general proſperity, procures alſo to the agent the moſt 


ſtable and moſt worthy felicity; and generally tends 


to procure that competency of external things which 
to a good mind is in its kind the moſt joyful, The 
ſame reaſon will ſhew us that the world is governed 
by the wiſeſt and beſt Providence; and hence (till 
greater and more joyful hopes will ariſe, We ſhall 
thence conclude that all theſe practical truths diſco- 
vered from reflection on our own conſtitution and that 
of Nature, have the nature and force of Divine Laws 
pointing out what God requires of us, what is plea- 
ſing to him, and by what conduct we may obtain his 
approbation and fayour, Hence the hopes of future 
happineſs after death, and a ſtrength and firmneſs of 
foul in all honourable deſigns, Hence the ſoul ſhall 
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be filled with the joys of piety and devotion; and 
every good mind ſhall expect every thing joyful and 
glorious under the protection of a good Providence, 
not only for itſelf but for all good men, and for the 
whole univerſe. And when one is perſuaded of theſe 
truths, then both our ſocial and our ſelfiſh affections 
will harmoniouſly recommend to us one and the ſame 
courſe of life and conduct, 


( ) 
CHAP. II. 


Concerning the SUupREME Goon, 
T AvixG in the former chapter premiſed a pretty 
full deſcription of Human Nature and its ſeve- 
ral powers, we proceed to 1nquire into the Supreme 
Good or Evil, and wherein the chief Happineſs of 
mankind conſiſts, with the proper plan of life in or- 
der to obtain it, 

We ſhall lightly paſs over certain celebrated queſ- 
tions about the mutual powers of the underſtanding 
and will over each other, which properly belong to 
Pneumatics or Metaphyſics, We only ſuggeſt in paſ- 
fing, 1. That what is wholly unknown cannot be the 
object of deſire, and yet there are certain natural pro- 
penſities or inſtincts in each ſpecies toward certain ob- 
jects or actions, as ſoon as it obtains any notion of them, 
and averſions to their contraries. Theſe the ſchoolmen 
call the ft imple motions of Will, When theſe are 
ſo ſtrong as to call off the mind from any other objects 
it may have been employed about, and ſurmount its 
floth, or any diſpoſitions to reſt, it raiſes alſo a defire 
of ſearching out the proper means of obtaining the ob- 
jects deſired, and of diſcovering which of them are 
moſt eligible: and when this point 1s ſettled, then, 
according to the Stoicks, we are determined to exe- 
cute theſe means, or there ariſes the efeFual purpoſe 


. Bo 


of action. Many of the Peripateticks deny that the 
Will is certainly determined to follow even the laſt 
ractical judgments, tho' it generally does ſo, They 
alledge that it has an inherent power, notwithſtanding 
20y judgments or defires about the proper ends or 
means, of determining itſelf to act or abſtain; nay 
ſome add, that it can determine itſelf to either of the 
contraries, to purſue good, or to purſue evil even un- 
der that notion. Let Metaphyſicians determine theſe 
points. This in general ſeems true that we cannot 
properly aſcribe any active power to the underſtand- 
ing, about our conduct in liſe. Tis its buſineſs only 
to diſcoyer Truth ; whereas willing, ordering, com- 
manding, purpoſing, are acts of Will. 

The will again ſeems to have no other power over 
the underſtanding than this, that a man may as he wills 
turn his underſtanding to conſider all the evidence on 
either ſide, and where the higheſt evidence does not 
occur, he can ſuſpend any peremptory aſſent, and re- 
ſolve upon a further hearing of the cauſe; But where - 
ever full, certain evidence appears, he cannot at plea» 
ſure withhold his aſſent, or aſſent to the other fide. 
Nay where on one fide he ſees ſuperior probabilities, 
he cannot avoid judging that fide to be more probable. 

II. We alfo paſs over ſome ſpeculative queſtions 
about the general notions of Good, and Final Cauſes 
or Ends, and their diviſions; as they are eaſy and be- 
long to other ſciences. Theſe maxims ſeem evident. 
1. The objects of deſire are 1 either ultimately 
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for themſelves, or as means to ſomething further, or 
on both accounts. 2. Whatever is ultimately deſirable 
is either recommended by ſome immediate ſenſe or 
ſome natural inſtinct or impulſe, prior to all reaſoning. 
Tis the buſineſs of reaſon to find out the means of ob- 
taining what we deſire: or if various objects of defire 
interfere, to inquire which of them is of moſt impor- 
tance to happineſs, and what the beſt means of obtain- 
ing ſuch objects 3. Things are recommended to our 
purſuit, under one or other of theſe three forms or 
notions, either as pleaſant, profitable, or honourable, 
Under the notion of pleaſure are ſuch things purſued 
in which we have only in view ſome grateful ſenſation 
to ourſelves; and yet moral writers ſeldom include un- 
der this branch of pleaſant, either the moral virtues, or 
the ſciences and ingenious arts. Theſe things are cal- 
led profitable which are deſired as means of ſomewhat 
further. The honourable are the ſeveral virtues either 
intellectual or moral, which recommend themſelves by 
their own peculiar dignity, very different from the low- 
er ſorts of pleaſures. 4. The importance or moment 
of any good toward our felicity depends on its dignity 
and duration. There's a great difference among the 
ſeyeral ſorts of good in point of dignity. When we 
compare together the goods correſponding to ſenſes of 
the ſame order, ſuch as thoſe relating to the external 
ſenſes, the dignity 1s. juſt the intenſeneſs of the plea- 
ſure in the ſenſation, But the objects of the ſuperior 
ſenſes have their own peculiar excellence, not to be 
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compared with the lower pleaſures, appearing of itſelf, 
and raiſing the deſires of ſuch as know them; ſo that 
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i we approve and praiſe, and count the perſons happy, 
; and wiſe in their conduct, who deſpiſe all bodily plea- 


* ſures in compariſon with them. Tis thus we plainly 
judge of the man who prefers the joys of knowledge 


r and of virtue and virtuous action to all others, and 
d. Nerotes bimſelf entirely to them, in oppoſition to even 
8 higheſt ſenſual enjoyments. 

8 To a rational being therefore who is indued vith 
* forethought theſe muſt be the characters of his Su- 


e [LL Good : It mult be ſomething ultimately de- 
* firable to which molt other things are referable; 


. which has the bigheſt dignity, which is ſtable or 
or durable, and ſufficient to ſatisfy or make happy,” 

al. III. In our inquiries after happineſs, which muſt 
hat ther conſiſt in the full enjoyment of all ſorts of good, 
my x leaſt in that of the principal ſorts, we muſt ob- 


rve, that 'tis impoſſible for one to enſure to himſelf 
e full enjoyment of all ſorts of pleaſure, and an im- 
unity from all evil. According to the uncertain fleet- 
nz nature of human affairs, all external enjoyments 
nuſt be uncertain, The objects themſelves are pe- 
able; and our own taſtes and reliſhes are change- 
ble; our health of body on which many enjoyments 


f 
15 lepend is very unſtable : external objects depend not 
1a. our power, but as tis commonly ſaid, are the gifts 
_ fortune, or more properly, depend upon the Divine 
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Providence, which has enſured no man in the conſtam I m 


poſſeſſion of them. * 

Need w-e alſo mention that there are many incon- i pl. 
ſiſtencies among the ſeveral enjoyments, ſo that one ti: 
cannot vigorouſly purſue or enjoy them all: nay ſuch I n. 
is the dignity of the ſuperior enjoyments, that they no 
ſcorn ſuch conjunction with the lower; their beauty for 
and higheſt joy ariſes from our having deſpiſed and anc 
ſacrificed to them the lower pleaſures, and even re · ¶ upo 
ſolutely expoſed ourſelves to toils and diſtreſſes on 
their account, 

Since then there's no obtaining a full enjoyment o 
all ſorts of good, or avoiding of all evil, we mult care- 
fully enquire which ſorts of good are the moſt impor: 
tant to happineſs, and what evils are the molt grievous, 
and moſt everſive of tranquillity and happineſs. We 
muſt therefore compare together the ſeveral goor 
which affe the various ſenſes, and that both in r 
ſpect to dignity and duration: and in like mannet 
compare the ſeveral evils to diſcover which of then 
are moſt grievous and deſtructive, 

IV. WI may here tranſiently notice, that tho' we 
grant to Hieronymus of Rhodes, and ſome others 
antiquity, that upon the mere removal of all pain ther 
naturally enſues a ſtate in itſelf grateful and pleaſant 
and that a ſtable ſort of tranquillity and joy accompa 
nies an intire immunity from uneaſy ſenſations, ſo kin 
is the conſtitution of our nature, provided the mind i 
not diſturbed by any keen deſires or fears; ſo that thei 
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tam maxim is true, that wherever there's freedom from all 
evil there muſt be the poſſeſſion of ſome good: yet tis 
-on- I plain that beings endued with ſo many ſenſes and ac- 
one | tive appetites and deſires, cannot be made happy by 
uch mere indolence, This pleaſure is but of a low kind, 
they ſl nor has it any dignity ; much leſa can it have ſuch 
auty force upon the ſoul as to be the ſpring of our actions 
aud and conduct in life. Happineſs therefore muſt depend 
re · ¶ upon other ſorts of goods ſuited to our perceptive 
s oa powers. And here 
la the firſt place tis plain that bodily. pleaſures 
nt of have none of that: dignity which is the object of praiſe, 
© Were the ſenſations never ſo intenſe, yet they all are 
plainly mean, and many of them ſhameful: they are 
tranſient too and fleeting : nor does the remembrance 
Nef paſt enjoyments give any ſuch pleaſure, or yield 
ny ſuch matter of joy or glorying, which could allay 
my ſorrows. or diſtreſſes in life, or ſupport us under 
dem. 
ll Nor can it be juſtly alledged, that the common ſen 
iments of mankind. ſeem to make theſe the higheſt of 
ho' vill, becauſe we ſee the greater part of men much de- 
1ers ofÞoted to them alone. This is ſo far from truth, that 
a therffthere are few to be found, who, when the fervor of 
eaſant Weir paſſions is-.a little cooled, won't own, that ſuch 
compaſWeaſures are quite inſufficient to happineſs. The moſt 
ſo kinFÞorthleſs characters have ſome imperfect notions: of 
mind iirtues almoſt continually influencing them; ſome 
at theilfiendſhips, ſome kind offices towards ſuch as either 
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nature or acquaintance hath attached to them, and . 
whom they raſhly happen to eſteem, Nor can any ld 
one deem himſelf happy in conſtant inactivity or ſen- 
ſual enjoyments: they muſt conjoin with them fre- 
quent actions and offices, which according to theit . 
notions are virtuous, But, how ſtrong ſoever the lou. bol 
er appetites may be in proportion to the nobler, yet nag 
ſill that diviner faculty naturally deſtined to govern oy 
the reſt, and from whoſe dictates we are chiefly to he 
judge of the intention of God and nature, rather ſcorn bes 
and rejects ſenſual enjoyments, as below the dignity * 
of the rational nature, and will not allow them to make, "Gi 
a part of the true happineſs, . 

Need we further inſiſt that fenſual pleaſures are 
almoſt continually recommended by ſome borrowed 
colours of a moral kind, of friend{hip, humanity, be 
neficence, or an elegant taſte; otherways they would 
be deſpicable and ſhameful. Nay our conſcience ot 
moral ſenſe ſeldom appears in oppoſition to them; ſince 
by the ſtrange deceit of the paſſions, we generally per 
fuade ourſelves of their innocence, But on the othe 
hand the virtues charm and make us happy by thei 
own native beauty and dignity : nor are we to imagine 
that happineſs is found only in mirth, gayety, laſciri 
ouſneſs or diverſions, the amuſements of weaker minds 
There's an higher happineſs to the grave who are in 
tent on ſerious buſineſs, from their own goodnels 
Rrength of mind, and ſteadineſs. 

There's juſt cauſe too of appealing from the judg 


com 
fare: 
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ment of the voluptuous, who given up to ſenſuality, 
ſeldom experience the joys of a virtuous ſort moſt be- 
"Kcoming the rational nature, and never feel the plea- 
"Wires of entire ſtable integrity and goodneſs. T hey 
re corrupt judges, having the nobler ſenſes of the 
Pol much ſtupiſied. But the external ſenſes are never 
imagined to be any way impaired by the greateſt dig - 
ity and ſteddineſs of ſoul in all the moral virtues. 
he good man knows all the good in ſenſual plea- 
res, and deſpiſes it that he may adhere to virtue; 
ding upon full knowledge of both, that in virtue 
mfiſts the ſupreme good. Theſe honourable enjoys 
ents are never blended with ſenſual pleaſures, or re- 
wmmended to us as the means of obtaining them; on 
ke contrary, they are chiefly recommended by the 
bours, troubles and dangers incurred; 

Midft loſſes, deaths, deriving force 

And ſpirit from the hoſtile ſword. Hos, 
Nay we have in this cauſe frequent teſtimonies from 
e voluptuous themſelves. How few are ſuch aban- 
ned wretches as not to be much more affected with ' 
e beauty of ſome virtues, than with any bodily plea- 
> W's? Who won't ſometimes in ſerving a friend, or 
untaining their own moral characters, or refuting 
in calumnies, expoſe themſelves to toils and dan- 
5 and forego pleaſures? How few are devoted to 
e ſolitary ſenſuality without any ſocial friendly 
ions and joys? The few who are ſo, the world 
Ks upon as monſters, and deteſts them. And then 
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ſition. But on the other hand under the empire of 


end 


how tranſient and fleeting are theſe pleaſures, ſince 

they depend entirely upon the continuance of the ap- 
petite? when the natural craving is ſated, all plea -] 
ſure is gone; and there muſt be long, tedious and dif. © | 
agreeble intervals, unleſs they are filled up with more ] ] 
honourable purſuits. 6 
A little reflection too will ſhew us, what is of high 
importance in this matter, that in a temperate courſe I a 
of life, filled up with the moſt virtuous purſuits, till t 
the natural appetites recur, thete is generally that I n 
enjoyment of the lower pleaſures which is both ſafelt © o 
and moſt delightful ; ſince moderation and abſtinence © o 
beightens the enjoyment, With ſuch goodneſs is our a; 
nature conſtituted by God, ſo gentle is the reign of 

virtue, that it reſtrains not its ſubjects from that en - al 
joyment of bodily pleaſures, which upon a right eſti W in 
mate will be found the ſweeteſt : altho' this ſhe de. ſh. 
mands, that we ſhould till preſerve ſo lively a ſenſe ar 
of the ſuperior pleaſures, as may be ſufficient to con- th 
troul the lower appetites, when they make any oppe- an 


wo 

ſenſuality there's no admittance for the virtues; al 
the nobler joys from a conſcious goodneſs, a ſenſe ol nio 
virtue, and deſerving well of others, muſt be baniſhed; enj 
and generally along with them even the rational manly of. 
pleaſures of the ingenious arts, mar 
v. Lx r us next conſider that pleaſure which ariſe plea 
from the elegance and grandeur of life: this no doubt ſtab 


is of a far ſuperior kind to brutal ſenſuality, and] 
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is neither very great nor durable. Such things can 
give fmall alleviation to any of the important evils of 
life, ſuch as bodily diſeaſes, or thoſe of the mind, 
which are often more ſevere, our own anxieties, ſol- 
licitudes, ſorrows, While theſe matters of ornament, 
elegance or grandeur are new to us, they are pretty 
agreeable ; but being a ſhort while inured to them puts 
an end to their pleaſure: we are ſoon cloyed; and if 
the taſte continues, we fall a hunting after ſomething 
new, with a ſtrange caprice and inconſtancy ; expoſing 
ourſelves to innumerable chagrins and ſollicitudes, to 
obtain what again we ſhall be preſently cloyed with 


and nauſeate. 


Need we inſiſt further that all theſe. things require 
alſo ſome friendly ſociety : their principal charm is 
in ſome notions of liberality, kindneſs, good-will, and 
ſharing of pleaſures with others : by theſe chiefly they 
are made joyful to us and matter of glorying. And 
then ſuch things may be enjoyed by the very worſt 
and moſt wretched of mankind as well as by the moſt 
worthy, . _ 

Let us ſubjoin to theſe the pleaſures of the inge- 
nious arts, and that moſt truly manly ſort which we 
enjoy in knowledge and the ſciences: theſe the ſenſe 
of every one who has any tolerable genius or gentle- 
manly taſte, muſt indeed prefer far above any bodily 
pleaſures; and they are alſo far more durable and 
ſtable. Whenever therefore we have leiſure from the 
honourable offices of life, what ſtudy or pains we em- 
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| ploy about them is truly laudable, and the remem- || ” 
i brance of it will be agreeable. This is the natural | © 
food of the rational nature, and a pleaſure ſuited to “ 
it; this is the proper exerciſe and improvement of " 
8 that diviner part: theſe pleaſures are of a purer kind, I 
} and more honourable and joyful, and friendly too to il '* 
| the voluntary virtues. And yet we may eaſily ſee that A 
0 they alone are not ſufficient to happineſs: they are * 
not abſolutely the higheſt ; and are plainly in their I ** 
own nature deſtined for ſomething further, even for * 
theſe honourable offices by which we may ſerve our 
friends or our country. And hence it is that all men vef 
muſt approve one who would throw aſide even the moſt mn 
delightful ſtudies about che moſt important ſubjects, I * 
when he were called to ſuccour his friends or his * 
country, or to perform any kind or friendly office. a 
Let us imagine with ourſelves a perſon poſſeſſed * 
of every ornament and elegance? of life, along with - 
all the means of bodily pleaſures, and this by ſome by 
; fort 
miraculous providence; and that he were employed 
in the nobleſt contemplations with uninterrupted lei- a 
ſure, and yet void of all ſocial affection, neither lov- _ 
ing any nor beloved, without any opportunities of 4 
friendly offices: or imagine him retaining the natural 4 
affections toward others, but that all his kinſmen, all app 
the objects of his love are calamitous and miſerable: 164 
Is there any man ſo diveſted of humanity as to wiſh Ty 
for ſuch a lot to himſelf, or think it deſirable ? mult 50 


not every one look upon it as miſerable and derteſtable! 
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Imagine further, that the moroſe unkind affections alſo 
ariſe, envy, hatred, ſuſpicion, fear; paſſions which ge- 
nerally fill up the vacancy of the kind affections in 
our hearts, even when we live in the greateſt affſuence: 
ſurely this (tate of life muſt be deemed moſt miſerable, 
void of all true pleaſure, and more to be dreaded than 
even a painful death. And yet on the other hand, 
friendly ſociety in life, mutual love and confidence, 
and virtuous offices, can make a laborious toilſome 
life, even amidſt diſtreſſes, defirable and glorious, 

VI. LET us proceed to another ſource of happi- 
neſs or miſery, our ſympathy or ſocial feelings with 
others, by which we derive joys or ſorrows from their 
proſperity or adverſity, And this all muſt allow to 
be of great importance, For, in the name of all that's 
ſacred ! who would not prefer beyond all compariſon 
the liberty, virtue, and felicity of his children, his 
kinſmen and friends, his countrymen, not only to ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, but to the nobleſt pleaſures of a ſelfiſh 
ſort in the arts and ſciences? who would not rather 
forego them all than behold all ſuch as are dear to 
um in a condition either miſerable or ſhameful ? While 
there's any life or vigour in the natural affections of 
the ſocial kind, ſcarce any thing can more affe& our 
happineſs or miſery than the fortunes of others, What 
powerful relief under our own misfortunes ariſes from 
ſeeing the proſperity of ſuch as are dear to us! and 
bow is all our enjoyment of life deſtroyed and beat to 
pieces by ſeeing their miſery ! 
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This ſocial ſympathy we naturally approve : to 
be touched deeply with the misfortunes of others is 
honourable; nor can we wiſh to be diveſted of this 
ſenſe even when it occaſions to us ſevere diſtreſſes and 
ſorrows: and the contrary temper, the hard inſenſible 
heart, tho? free from ſuch cares and ſorrows, we na- 
turally deteſt, and deem it miſerable becauſe it is 
odious and baſe. 

The joys or ſorrows of this claſs may alſo be 
very laſting, according as the proſperity or adverſity 
of the perſons we love continues, Nay we have deep 
ſorrow in reflecting upon the diſtreſſes or deaths of 
friends for a long time after theſe events : this dura- 
tion of theſe ſenſations adds exceedingly to their im- 
portance, | I; 

What happineſs we derive from this ſource is plain- 
ly independent of us, and is determined by Providence, 
No man can inſure it to himſelf any more than exter- 
nal pleaſures. Nor is it of conſequence to prevent 
ſympathetic pain, to think that men are generally the 
guilty cauſes of their own miſeries. Nay this very 
thing is chiefly deplorable and moſt pitiable, that men 
are made miſerable by their own faults, placing their 
hopes of happineſs in ſuch mean periſhing objects. All 
who deem themſelves miſerable are truly ſo, even 
altho* a change in their own tempers would, in the 
ſame external circumſtances, make them happy. 

There's plainly no other refuge from theſe evils, 
no other foundation for tranquillity or ſtable joy to 
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a kind heart, but a conſlant regard to the Deity and 
his wiſdom and goodneſs governing this world; with 
a (table perſuaſion that all is ordered in the wiſeſt and 
belt manner for the univerſal felicity; and that all 
that variety of evil we behold is yet no more or grea- 
ter than what is requiſite for the proſperity and per- 
fection of the univerſe, and may at laſt alſo frequently 
tend to the real good of theſe very perſons whoſe mis- 
fortunes we bewail, 8 

VII. Tus next ſource of happineſs or miſery na- 
turally connected with the former, is that conſcience 
or /enſe of what is right and honourable, which is 
alſo of great importance in life. This any one may 
percetve who can recollect any offices he has done for 
others with vigour, friendlineſs, an high ſenſe of duty, 
or fortitude ; and obſerves with what joy the remem- 
brance muſt fill his ſoul, What are our ſentiments of 
others? with what endearment, what ardent, good - will 
do we embrace ſuch as are engaged in ſuch offices ? 
and how happy do we deem them even amidſt their 
toils and dangers; nay when they are voluntarily ex- 
poling themſelves to certain death for their friends, 
their country, or for the propagation of true religion ? 
The very reveries of men at leiſure, when they are 
imagining to themſelves, or thoſe they love, a whole 
plan of life of the greateſt dignity and happineſs they 
can conceive, ſufficiently ſhew that they can have no 
notion of an happy courſe of life without a continued 
courſe of ſteady virtue, diſplay'd amidſt toils and dan- 
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gers. Theſe ſentiments appear rooted in our hearts 
from our childhood, The whole frame of our nature 
ſhews that we are deſtined for action, and that in vir- 
tuous action alone we can find, the higheſt happineſs, 
in compariſon with which all ſenſual pleaſures appear 
deſpicable, 

And then, with what joy, with what tranquillity 
and confidence muſt a good man be filled, who endea- 
vouring to reſemble the Deity as far as he can, is per- 
ſuaded that he has the Deity for his propitious kind 
Ruler, Father, and munificent Rewarder ; who, being 
aſſured that all events are governed and diſpoſed of 
by his Providence, willingly embraces. whatever befals 
him, firmly truſting that it is ordered with perfect wiſ- 
dom, and ſhall tend to his good: one who knows and 
loves the Supreme Excellence, and is frequently em- 
ployed in the contemplation and imitation of it. 

Add to all this, that theſe joys are the moſt ſtable 
and durable which ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of our 
good diſpoſitions, and of having ated according to 
them, The honourable toils and troubles are ſoon 
over, and are ſucceeded by joyful and glorious reflec- 
tions. The taſte is not changeable or inconſtant ; the 
practice of virtue is never cloying ; nay it rather whets 
anew our appetite for further good offices of the ſame 
or a nobler kind. To this are joined theſe further 
pleaſures, when we congratulate with thoſe we have 
ſerved effectually; when we juſtly expect the appro- 
bation and praiſes of mankind; when we have the 
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joyful hopes of obtaining from God and men what- | 
erer is requiſite for our ſafety and felicity. Nor need 
any one fear the want of opportunities for exerciſing 
his virtues in good offices, if he is heartily ſet upon 
them, according to the condition of life allotted him, 
The indigent or weak may not be capable of impor- 
unt ſervices to others in external things, But ſuch 
z one, having moſt ardent wiſhes for the proſperity of 
ankind, and reſolved to profit them at leaſt by his 
xample of piety, and by ſuch mgan offices as are in 
tis power, may with an humble confidence and joy 
prove this goodneſs of his heart, theſe honourable 
fections to God the moſt equitable judge, and to the 
wiſcſt of mankind, and expect their favour, approba- 
ion and protection. 

VII. War naturally enſues upon this ſenſe, is 
hat of honour and. infamy, which is a very keen and 
rely one. Praiſe and glory when they are founded 
upon virtue, make no ſmall acceſſion to happineſs; but 
thout this foundation they are of little conſequence, 
hat muſt be an unfair and trifling mind which can 
e delighted with praiſes it knows not to be due to it. 

rue glory like a lively tree ſpreads its roots deep, 
ad diffuſes its branches: but falſe glory like the bloſ- 
oms, muſt ſoon fall. No man can be aſſured that 
Toundleſs honours can remain with him even for a 
ay. Such is the power of truth, that it frequently 
revails beyond all expectation, either in the unmask- 

g of oſtentatious hypocrites or in vindicating the in- 
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jured character, and reſcuing virtue from calumnies, 
And ſince the true object of praiſe is virtue alone; 
that natural ſtrong paſſion for praiſe ſhould excite 
every wiſe man to regulate his whole life according dhe 
to the rules of virtue, and employ himſelf continually Nur 
in ſome truly honourable offices, = 

IX. THAT we may not quite omit another ſource Ide. 
of enjoyment tho' of a lower kind; that which con- re 
diſts in mirth and gaiety, amidſt ſports, diverſions and N cur 
jeſting; we ſhall ogly briefly ſuggeſt, that unleſs the I ne 
nobler powers be much ſtupiſied, and we caſt aſide N he 
all manly thought and reflection, indulging a baſe ne- N har 
gligence about the moſt important concerns, we can no our 
other way than by virtue and a careful regard to the ¶ tha 
duties of life, promiſe to ourſelves either tranquillity I ſafe 
or chearfulneſs. For when the ſoul is galled and ul - ¶ ye; 
cered either with remorſe, or with the ill-natured en- 
vious paſſions oppoſite to virtue, or with fears and 
ſuſpicions, there can be no undiſturbed enjoyment of 
any ſatisfaction. In this matter the common ſimili- 
tude holds, whatever is poured into a ſour cask mult 
e ſoon grow acid,” Tis then alone we can be truly 
eaſy and chearful, fit to reliſh all manly pleaſantriei 
and mirth, when we are poſſeſſed of a courteous, hu- 
mane, ſweet temper, with a good conſcience, and main -· I with 
taining a friendly ſocial intercourſe with good men. I muſt 
Whatever therefore is valuable in gayety and mirth, moſt 
ſhould alſo excite us to cultivate all kinds of virtue frien 
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and perſuade us to activity in diſcharge of all the 
Idaties of life, ö 
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X. As to wealth and newer; whatever good is in 
them, ſhould naturally lead a wiſe man inte the ſame 
jirtuous courſe: fince it is by obtaining the favour 
and good-will of others, and maintaining credit in ſo- 
dety, that wealth and power are eaſieſt obtained and 
preſerved: nor can the greateſt wealth or power ſe- 
cure its poſſeſſor againſt a general hatred or reſent- 
ment, But as wealth and power are not defired for 
themſelves, but for further purpoſes ; from what we 
have ſhewn to be the nobleſt pleaſures of life, and 


© our higheſt advantage and happineſs, it muſt appear, 


that they alone reap the true fruits, and have the 
ſafeſt and ſweeteſt and moſt honourable enjoyment of 
wealth or power, who employ them in liberality and 
deneſicence. 

But ſince one of the ſirſt and ſtrongeſt principles in 
all animals is the deſire of ſelf· preſervation, we muſt 
offer a few thoughts on this head. Tis plain this de- 
lire like moſt others may be too ſtrong: nor is mere 
living ſo much the object of it, as an happy life: and 
s certain that in ſome circumſtances life ceaſes to be 


© &:firable : as for inſtance, when we cannot preſerve it 


without great baſeneſs, ignominy and remorſe; or 
muſt continue it under grievous bodily pain. The 
moſt. friendly heart would wiſh for the death of his 
friend, when he cannot otherways eſcape theſe evils. 
Death is a certain event to all, and no man knows 
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how ſoon it may happen. It muſt therefore often be 
wiſe conduct for one's own intereſt to expoſe his life 
to the greateſt dangers when any ſacred duty requires 
it, that he may not for the preſervation of life loſe 
all that makes it worth retaining, We ought there- 
fore to fortify our minds againſt the terrors of death: 
for one who dreads. an evil always impendegt, and 
that may ſurprize us every moment, can retain no 
tranquillity. And this ſtrength of mind is to be ob- 
tained by deep meditation from our youth, that after 
death, if it deſtroys the mind as well as the body, tis 
impoſſible there can be any evil, or any uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion, But if our ſouls periſh not in death, which we 
juſtly conclude both from the goodneſs of God and 
the divine powers of the ſoul itſelf; then all good men 
may hope for a joyful ſtate, and that this fading mor- 
tal life ſhall be ſucceeded by a new life of a nobler 
kind, which alone deſerves that name. 

The whole former reaſonings unite in this conclu- 
ſion, that happineſs conſiſts in the virtues of the ſoul, 
and in the continued exerciſe of them in good offices: 
to the completion of which however ſome moderate 
advantages with reſpect to the body and fortune are 
requiſite, at leaſt that we enjoy health, and ſuch 2 
competence of external things as may ſatisfy the pain- 
ful cravings of nature, From the poſſeſſion of virtue 
alone life is to be counted happy: but to make it com- 
pletely ſo there muſt be a moderate degree of exter- 
nal proſperity, 8 
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XI. Taz ſame concluſion i is further ani by 
comparing the ſeveral evils contrary to the ſeveral 
forts of good already compared. And here in the firſt 
place, tis plain that the ſtrength and force of bodily 
pain is greater in proportion than that of bodily plea- 
ſures; and this wiſely ordered, that we may be the 
more ſtrongly excited to our own preſeryation : and 
yet they are not to be looked upon as the greateſt of 
erils. Men are often led into this miſtake by compa- 
ring ſome ſmaller kinds of moral turpitude, even when 
they are excuſed in ſome meaſure or alleviated by the 
oreatneſs of the- temptation, with the higheſt bodily 
tortures, - But ſome crimes are ſo deteſtable, and muſt 
occaſion ſuch ſelf abhorrence, and torturing remorſe, 
and ſome ſorrows and diſtreſſes occaſioned by the mi- 
ſery of perſons very dear to us are ſo deep, as to occa- 
fon miſery ſuperior to any bodily torments. | 

And then as to duration, the pain of the body, as 
well as its pleaſures, can ſeldom be very durable. 
Such pain as is laſting muſt generally be of a lighter 
ſort, or admit of frequent intervals of eaſe, The ſe- 
rerer kinds muſt generally ſoon end in death: and the 
remembrance of paſt pain when we dread no returns 
of the like, has, nothing uneaſy i in it, nay is 2 — 
ſweet, and matter of glorying. 

The more elegant pleaſures of the arts, from beau- 
ty, harmony, and ingenious imitation, and all theſe 
things which relate to the ornament or grandeur of 
life, have no proper pain oppoſite to them, Thele 
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more ſublime ſenſes are the avenues of pleaſure and! 
not of pain. Where indeed men have indulged ſtrong ff diſt 
deſires of ſuch gratifications, or affect glory and emi ·¶ the) 
nence by them, it may be very uneaſy to be diſap- I tern 
pointed, and we may regret much the want of them. ſnce 
But an abſolute want of them is not a natural neceſ. I nisf 
ſary cauſe of any miſery. Nay we fee that the great- alwa 
er part of men are abundantly eaſy without them, ©} #7 
and therefore have no folicitude to procure them, be d 
But tis of the higheſt uſe to obſerve, that virtue I by v 

of itſelf has no natural tendency to expoſe us to any ſpirit 
of theſe external loſſes or pains: nay it rather pre- B 
yents or removes them. But if it ſhould be our for- nl ti 
tune to incur ſuch loſſes or pain, from which ſurely baſen 
the vitious are no more ſecured than the virtuous; or make 
if ſometimes on account of virtue we ſhould be ex- mat 
poſed to ſuch evils, which is ſometimes the caſe, (tho minio 
men are much more frequently involved by their vices laſtin 
in ſuch evils, and that in a more ſhameful baſe way) crime 
Virtue can teach us to bear ſuch evils with reſolution, Nl. 
or to conquer them; or will afford, us a variety of ing u. 
ſtrong conſolations under them. Juſt reflection will rarati 
ſhew us that ſuch events are the proper matter of ex- elf | 
erciſe for the moſt glorious virtues, the courſe in which Jolicit 
they muſt run, and train themſelves, acquiring daily leſery 
new force: that it is by bearing them with patience I Perg 
that our reſignation to God, our ſubmiſſion, and mag: N the 

7 nanimity muſt be diſplay' d, ſtrengthened, and at [a Alt 
gloriouſly rewarded, | ſo in 
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The miſeries of the ſympathetic kind from the 
diſtreſſes of others are often more ſevere, nor can 
they be allayed by any ſenſual pleaſures or any ex- 
ternal objects. Such diſtreſſes are alſo very laſting : 
ſince all remembrance or reflection upon any grievous 
misfortune or infamy of any perſon dear to us muſt 
always be matter of great uneaſineſs. There is ſcarce 
any conſolation under ſuch diſtreſs except what muſt 
be derived from reſignation and truſt in the Deity; 


by which alone it is that good men can ſupport their 


ſpirits in all events. 

But ſtill the moſt grievous of all evils is the mo- 
ral turpitude of a depraved heart conſcious of its own 
baſeneſs. This makes a man odious to himſelf; and 
makes his own temper, what's moſt effential and in- 
timate to him, appear. baſe and ſhameful, nay igno- 
minious and deteſtable. This evil too is of the moſt 
laſting nature; ſince the remembrance of our paſt 
crimes or impieties muſt ever be grievous and ſhame- 
fl. Nor can we ſhake off this uneaſy tormenting feel- 

ing unleſs by an entire alteration of temper, and re- 
paration of any injuries we have done; nor will this 


elf do it effectually. Its common attendants too are 


ſolicitudes, fears, anxieties ; and, as ſuch perſons have 
leſerved ill of God and mankind, they muſt live in 
perpetual dtead that they ſhall be repaid according 
d their demerits. 
Along with theſe inward cauſes of miſery, comes 
ſo infamy ; which when juſtly deſerved gives ſevere 
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or increaſed by his gracious providence : and ſince e- 


and laſting torment, excludes all hopes of true friend- 
ſhip or favour with others, and of obtaining their faith- 8% 
ful aſſiſtances for our advantage. 

From all this we ſee that it was with the juſteſt I Pr 
reaſon the old Academy and the Peripateticks pla. 
ced happineſs in © a conſtant activity according to the 
e higheſt virtue in a proſperous courſe of life.” This 
the ſchoolmen call the ſupreme formal good. The 
ſame therefore is the ſummary notion of happineſs and 
of virtue: to wit, that we {hould love and reve- 
&© rence the Deity with all our ſoul, and have a ſted- 
* faſt good-will toward mankind, and carefully im- 
“ prove all our powers of body and mind by which 
© we can promote the common intereſt of all ;” which 
is the life according to nature. 

XII. Bur we ought always to keep this in our 
thoughts, that we entirely depend on God ; that all 
the goods either of mind or body, all our virtues, 
have been derived from him, and muſt be preſerved 
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very good temper muſt always extend its views abroad, 
We O 


ſtudiouſly purſuing the happineſs of others, which alſo 
entirely depends on the will of God, and cannot be 
inſured by human power: there can be no other (table 
foundation of tranquillity and joy than a conſtant truſt 
in the goodneſs, wiſdom and power of God, by which © 
we commit to him ourſelves, our 'friends, 'and the he ſac 
whole univerſe, perſuaded that he will order all thing ueRtia 
well. The ſchoolmen therefore juſtly call, God the}. Int 
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ſupreme object of happineſs, or the ſupreme objective 
good, from the knowledge and love of whom, with 


the hopes of being favoured by him, our ſupreme hap- 
pineſs muſt ariſe. 


CHAN 


Concerning the Cui r Divisioxs of Vik rut. 


Aviv ſhewn that our chief good conſiſts in 

virtuous activity, our next inquiry muſt be, 

what are the ſeveral virtues? and what actions flow 
from them? and toward what objects? 

In explaining our natural conſcience or ſenſe of 
what 1s good and honourable, we ſhewed that the 
chief virtues of the ſoul are kind affections and be- 
neficent purpoſes of action: and that of theſe the calm 
and ſtedfaſt are more excellent than the paſſionate, 


Ind that the moſt extenſive are the moſt excellent. 


Amongſt the moſt excellent too we placed an ardent 
love of moral excellence, an earneſt defire of increaſing 
It in ourſelves, and an high eſteem and love toward 
al who are poſſeſſed of it, with the higheſt love to- 
ward the ſupreme excellence. Whence appeared our 
duty of loving God with the higheſt veneration, and 
he ſacred obligations we are under to cultivate ſuch 
iectians, 

In the middle or lower claſſes of virtues we placed 
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our natural taſte is ſo formed, that we immediately 


relations of. life, while they are not oppoſite to any 
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theſe narrower affections which either nature or ac- ¶ anc 
quaintance have excited: of theſe the more lovely are ¶ im. 
ſuch as ariſe in a virtuous heart upon obſerving in o- N28 
thers the like virtuous diſpoſitions: and hence ſuch Econ 
friendſhips as virtue has begot and nouriſhed muſt ap- ¶ diſa 
pear very lovely. There's alſo ſomething very engag- ! 
ing in a general courteſy, and ſweetneſs of deportment rent 
toward all we have any intercourſe with. we 

We reckon alſo among the virtues all theſe habits body 
or diſpoſitions, which tend to improve the nobler pow: Itues. 
ers of the ſoul, or are naturally joined with or ſub- Wconje 
ſervient to generous affections; and all ſuch too a Wthat 
tend to reſtrain the meaner ſenſual appetites, the or- the r 
dinary obſtacles to virtue, and gives us a power to con- high! 
troll them: all theſe we immediately eſteem for them- 
ſelves. For by the wiſe contrivance of our Creator, 


approve and eſteem all ſuch affections or powers, the 
more in proportion as they are of greater importance 
to the general good, And hence it is that we not 
only approve and love the kind affections of a mortſhirtue: 
contraQed kind, which are ſo neceſſary in the ſeverdlſ 


more extenſive intereſt ; but we alſo immediately ap 
prove a /incere, ingenuous, candid temper ; we praiſe 
abſtinence or contempt of wealth and pleaſure, and 
fortitude : as all theſe naturally evidence a mind poſ- 
ſeſſed of an high taſte for moral excellence, confirmedWirtueg 
by an indifference about, or contempt of ſenſual) imp 
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c- and external advantages, or diſadvantages. Nay we 
are ¶ immediately reliſh ſuch a ſtate or motion in the body 
o- Jas carries natural indications of virtue; and all the 
ich contrary diſpoſitions whether of mind or body appear 
ap- diſagreeable and offenſive, 
ag- Need we mention again ſome natural ſenſe, diffe- 
ent rent from the moral one, but not unlike it, by which 
we reliſh and value ſome powers of the mind and the 
bits body quite different from any of the voluntary vir- 
ow- tues. To all the powers God has given us there's 
ſub- Neonjoĩned ſome ſort of ſenſe or reliſh, recommending 
5 45 that exerciſe of them we call natural, which is alſo 
 or- the moſt ſubſervient to the general good. Hence we 
con- highly approve the purſuits of knowledge and the in- 
Jgenious arts, a capacity of application, induſtry, and 
perſeverance. Nay even in bodily exerciſes and recrea- 
tions, we moſt approve theſe which either ſhew ſome- 
hing of ingenuity or ſtrength, or tend to increaſe 
them, - ohh | 
II. HAavinG given this general rude draught of the 
moreFhirtues, tis proper to conſider their ſeveral kinds, that 
ach of them diſplaying its beauty to us, may more 
lure us to purſue them, Virtue in the largeſt accep- 
ation, may denote any power or quality which is ſub- 
errient to the happineſs of any ſenfitive being. In 
s ſtricter acceptation it denotes any habit or diſpo- 
Fon which perfects the powers of the ſoul; and thus 
irtues are divided into the intellectual, which include 
alt)! improvements of the mind by ingenious arts and 
E 2 | 
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ſciences; and moral, which are chiefly counted vir. 


tate 
tues, being perfections of the will and affedtions ; and * 
theſe are the chief object of Ethicks. * 


And yet the intellectual virtues are not to be alto- pa 
gether omitted in Morals; not only becauſe they af. 
ford a noble branch of happineſs, pleaſures exceeding· Nor 
ly becoming our rational nature; to which whoſvererſ |, 
is inured, and has got an high taſte for them, is en- git 
abled to contemn the meaner enjoyments which lead I gige 
to vice; whence the ſciences have juſtly been deemed 
purifications of the ſoul * : but becauſe they give 
more direct aid to the moral virtues, For from 2 paſſc 
deeper inquiry into nature and the univerſe, the per- Ie 
fections of the great Creator are diſplayed; our duti-ſ« 
ful vereration toward him increaſed, the mind led into 
a juſt contempt for the low worldly purſuits of man- 
kind; and that humility, or deep conſciouſneſs of our 
own weakneſs and manifold imperfections, is obtain- 
ed, which is a chief ornament and perfection in a good 
character. Nay, without a great deal of knowledge 
in the lower and ordinary affairs of life, we mult be 
deficient in that practical prudence which is always 
neceſſary in our conduct. But theſe virtues or accom· 
pliſhments belong principally to other branches of phi- 
loſophy, or arts. This we ſuggeſt only in general, 
that in the purſuits of knowledge theſe two faults are 
to be cautiouſly avoided, the one that of raſh precip 


* Pythagoras and Plato called them nabdpuala Luxis. 


ch. 3. 


of VII run. 69 
tate aſſenting; and for this purpoſe we muſt both take 
time and make vigorous application, and bring along 
a mind free from prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, or any 
paſſionate attachments. The other fault is employing 
too much keenneſs upon ſubjects, perhaps difficult, but 
of ſmall uſe or neceſſity in life. 


As to the moral virtues ſeated in the will; the 


"diviſions given of them by different authors are very 


different. The followers of Ariſtotle, having this 
principally in view, that tis by immoderate ungovern- 
ed paſſions that we are led into vice, while yet all theſe 
palſions have been wiſely implanted in our nature by 
the Deity for neceſſary purpoſes, they define virtue, 
* a conſiderate habit of the ſoul preſerving a medio- 
* crity. according to right reaſon;” as indeed it is a 
great part of the office of virtue to keep the ſeveral 
affections, which are frequently diſorderly, from both 
the extremes of exce/7 and defect. In this view, to 
explain the ſeveral virtues they go through the ſeve- 
ral natural paſſions, and their ſeveral degrees, when 
ey are either too languid or too vehement; and ſhew 
that the middle degrees are the ſafeſt, the moſt ad- 
antageous, and the moſt graceful; and theſe they 
ount yirtuous. Now the ſeveral habits by which this 
mediocrity is preſerved, according to a celebrated di- 
lion among the Antients, they reduce to four claſ- 


"Ws, which are called the Cardinal Virtues ; Prudence, 


ice, Temperance and Fortitude : from which they 
leriye all the ſeveral branches of virtue. 
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III. PRUDENCE they deſcribe “ a cautious habit 
&« of conſideration and forethought, diſcerning what 
* may be advantageous or hurtful in life ;” which 
muſt. be acquired and preſerved by experience and 
frequent meditation, This habit no doubt is neceſſary 
in all the buſineſs of life. But one would think pru- 
dence were rather to be ranked among the intellectual 
than the moral virtues: and yet no man can attain to 
the true ſolid prudence, whoſe heart is not improved 


by the moral virtues, with an high ſenſe of moral ex- 


cellence; and who has not deeply imbibed the more 
generous ſentiments of goodneſs. Others may have a 
ſort of crafty ſagacity in worldly affairs, which af- 
ſumes to itſelf the title of Prudence and Wiſdom, but 
yet is very remote from it. The vices oppolite to 
this virtue are ra/hneſs, inconſederateneſs, a fooliſh 
ſelf-confidence, and craft, 

| Fortitude they define to be * that virtue which 
* ſtrengthens the ſoul againſt all toils or dangers ws 
% may be expoſed to in diſcharge of our duty: t. 
this virtue which repreſſes all vain or exceflive fears, 
and gives us a ſuperiority to all the external acci- 


dents of our mortal ſtate; grounded on a thorough 


knowledge of their nature, that no external advanta- 
ges are to be compared in point of happineſs with the 
poſſeſſion of virtue, and gaining the approbation 6 
our own hearts, and of God, to whom our tempe! 
muſt be perfectly known; and that nothing ought ſo 
much to be dreaded as vice and the moral deformity 


— — 
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of the ſoul: and conſequently, ſince death muſt ſoon 
befal us in all events, that an early death with vir- 
tue and honour is highly preferable to the longeſt ig- 
nominious life. On ſuch principles as theſe muſt be 
founded that true greatneſs and elevation of mind 
which is not to be diſturbed by external accidents. 

This true grandeur of mind is diſcovered in theſe 
three things; in an high reliſh and love of moral ex- 
cellence; in that ſuperiority to and contempt of ex- 
ternal accidents juſt now mentioned; and in a tran- 
quillity free from paſſion. There is therefore no true 
fortitude in not dreading moral turpitude or juſt in- 
famy: the truly brave and wiſe avoid theſe things 
above all; as they will alſo decline any dangers to 
which no virtuous offices call them. Now as our paſ- 
ſionate motions are of two kinds; one, that of paſſio- 
nate deſires, the other that of averſions, fears or an- 
ger; and fortitude regulates theſe latter, as tempe- 
rance does the former ; among the branches of forti- 
tude, are reckoned beſide magnanimity, conſtancy, 
hardineſs, and patience, /enity alſo of temper and cle- 
mency ; and when the public intereſt requires it, ri- 
gour and ſeverity, with ſuch jult reſentment as is re- 
quiſite to repell or reſtrain injuries. 

The vices oppoſite to Fortitude on one hand, 'are 
puſilanimity and cowardice, and their common at- 
tendant cruelty ; on the other hand, furious boldneſs 
and temerity, which is often attended with ob/tinacy 
and ambition, or too keen deſires of eminence, in- 
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conſiſtent with that equality of right which ſhould be 
maintained in every free (tate, 

Temperance is that virtue which reſtrains and re- 
gulates the lower appetites toward ſenſual pleafures 
as tis by them that men are moſt frequently enſna- 
red into all manner of vices, and into a negle& of 
every thing honourable, In this virtue moſt remark- 
ably appears the grace and beauty of manners, which 


is quite deſtroyed by ſenſuality, 
The ſeveral branches of Temperance are Mode- 


ration of Mind, Modeſty, Chaſtity, Frugality, a Con- 


tentment with, or reliſh for plain ſimple fare, and a 
Severity of manners in oppoſition to all obſcenity and 
lewdneſs, The oppoſite vices are Luxury, Gluttony, 
Drunkenneſs, Impadence, Wantonneſs, Obſcenity, effe- 
minate Sofineſs, and Delicacy as to food and other 
cares about the body. | 


But Juſtice they make the ſovereign virtue to 
which all the reſt ſhould be ſubſervient : this they 
define * an habit conſtantly regarding the common in- 


5 tereſt, and in ſubſerviency to it, giving or perform- 
ing to each one whatever is due to him upon any 
** natural claim.” Under it they include all the kind 
diſpoſitions of heart by which a friendly intercourſe 
is maintained among men, or which leads us to con- 
tribute any thing to the common intereſt, Such as 
Liberality, Beneficence, Friendlineſs, Gratitude, Mag- 
nificence, Courteſy, Humanity, Veracity, Fidelity, Hoſ- 


- pitality, Love of our Country, Dutiful Afection in the 
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de Bacred relations of life, and principally Piety toward 
God, who 1s conceived as the Ruler and Father of that 
e- [moſt venerable and ſacred political body, the Ratio- 
s; Iral Creation, of which our ſeveral countries are but 
a- Iſmall parts. The nature of the three former cardi- 
of Inal virtues may be known from what was ſaid above 
k- about the Supreme Good, and the compariſons made 
ch Jof the ſeveral objects of our natural deſires: and the 
nature of Juſtice will be more fully explained in the 
Je Necond Book, * where we treat of the ſeveral rights 
n- Jof mankind. 
a Theſe four virtues they maintain to be naturally 
nd connected and inſeparable not only in their higheſt 
ny, eegree, which they call the Heroic; but in the middle 
fe- degree, called that of Temperance, when the lower 
appetites are eaſily governed: altho' they may be ſe- 
parated in the firſt weaker diſpoſition called the de- 
gree of Continence. And yet from each of them ſome 
peculiar duties are derived which they dilate upon 
rery agreeably, But ſo far for this ſubject, 

IV. THERE ariſes here a queſtion of ſome little 
liffculty about the original of virtue, whether it a- 
nſes from the very conſtitution of our nature, or from 
Inſtruction and habit, or by ſome divine influence or 
power, On which ſubje& we briefly ſuggeſt, that 


1 as Nrhatever flows from any natural principles is as much 
lag- wing to God, and we are as much indebted to him 
2 

the ® Sec Book ii, Chap, 2. and 4. 
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for it, as if it had in an extraordinary manner been 
effected by his power. Nor ought our gratitude to be 
leſs for any benefit, on this account that the liberal 
Donor has diffuſed the like goodneſs amongſt many, 
or that theſe benefits have been beſtowed upon us in 
a certain regular method, according to ſome. fixed 
| laws, in conſequence: of a ſtable ſeries of cauſes de- 
termined at firſi by the goodneſs and wiſdom of the 
Author of nature; or becauſe he has uſed other vo- 
luntary agents as his miniſters and inſtruments, whom 
he has inclined or excited to do us ſuch good offices, 
Any virtues therefore which we find in ourſelves ſhould 
be the chief matter of thanksgiving and praiſes to God, 
And yet there's nothing incredible in this that the uni. 
verſal Governor of the world ſhould alſo by his power 
inſpire and excite men to whatever is glorious and ho- 
nourable : nay tis rather improbable that he who had 
diſplayed ſuch goodneſs in beſtowing external adyan- 
tages on us, ſhould not alſo exert the ſame goodnels 
and power in beſtowing the more noble benefits*, The 
concurrence of theſe three cauſes to be ſure muſt un- 
doubtedly make men virtuous. We ſometimes ſee an 
happy natural diſpoſition, with ſomething like a di 
vine impulſe, produce great matters without much aid 
from inſtruction or diſcipline : but without ſome to- 


„This cannot appear ſtrange to thoſe who aſcribe to the 
eonſtant operation of God thoſe forces in the material world 
dy which its frame is preſerved, See Antoninus B. i. e. 17 
and B. ix. c. 48. 5 | 
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lerable natural diſpoſition, at leaſt withou« 2 natural 
tate or capacity for virtue (which however ſcarce any 
one wants altogether) inſtrustion or cuſtom would be 
of little or no effect. Of theſe two a good natural 
diſpoſition ſeems of greater conſequence, as nature is 
a more {table principle. And yet inſtruction and ha- 
bit wonderfully improve the natural diſpoſition; and 
tis but ſeldom that without their aids we can expect 
to ſce any thing great and eminent. 

We ſhall not dwell further upon that mediocrity 
inſiſted on ſo much by Ariſtotle: for tho' it well de- 
ſerves our conſideration, yet 'tis plain that the pri- 
mary notion of virtue does not conſiſt in it. And hows 
ever it may hold not only as to our lower appetites, 
and ſome of the more ſublime ones by which we are 
purſuing more manly enjoyments of a ſelfiſh kind, but 
even in the more narrow affections of good-will, that 
a middle degree, equally removed from both the ex- 
tremes of exceſs and defect, is the moſt laudable; yet 
there can be no exceſs in theſe affections in which 
virtue chiefly conſiſts, to wit in the love of God, and 
in that extenſive good-will toward all, or in the love 
of moral excellence, provided we have juſt notions 
of it, | 

V. Turxz's another diviſion more obvious and 
perhaps more natural, according to the ſeveral objects 
toward whom our virtues are to be exerciſed, into 
Piety toward God, and Good-will toward Men: to 
which a third branch may be added of ſuch virtues 


IG 
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as immediately relate to ourſelves, by which a man 
immediately aims at his own perfection. And altho' 
there be nothing morally lovely in mere ſelf-love, and 
it muſt be ſome reference to our duty to God, or to 
that toward men, which muſt make a man's duties 
toward himſelf appear venerable or amiable; yet this 
third branch muſt not be omitted, ſince it is by means 
of a proper ſelf- culture that we muſt be prepared for 
any honourable ſervices to God or mankind; and with 
this reference they are exceedingly amiable, 

In purſuit of this laſt diviſion, we firlt explain the 
duties of piety, both to ſhew their true nature, and 
their importance toward our happineſs ; next we con- 
fider our duties toward our fellows ; and laſtly that 
ſelf-culture which is ſubſervient to Piety and Hu- 


manity. 
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IeETY conſiſts in theſe two eſſential parts, firſt in 
juſt opinions and ſentiments concerning God, 
and then in affections and worſhip ſuited to them, 

The juſt opinions concerning God are taught in 
Natural Theology or Metaphyſics : to wit, that the 
Deity is the original independent being, complete in 
all poſſible perfection, of boundleſs power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs, the Creator, Contriver and Governor of this 
world, and the inexhauſtible ſource of all good. We 
take theſe principles as granted in treating of Morals, 
and inquire what affections of ſoul, what worſhip in- 
ternal or external is ſuited to them, 

The inward ſenſe of the heart muſt ſhew at once, 
that this preeminence and infinite grandeur of the o- 
riginal cauſe of all, ought to be entertained with the 
higheſt admiration and praiſe and ſubmiſſive venera- 
tion of ſoul : and fince there's no deſire more becom- 
ing the rational nature than that of knowledge, and 
of diſcovering the natures and cauſes of the greateſt 
ſubjects, no occupation of the mind can be more ho- 
nourable, or even delightful, than ſtudying to know 
the divine perfections: nor indeed without aſcending 
to the knowledge of the Supreme Excellency, can 


theſe honourable intellectual powers we are endued 
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with find a proper object fully to exerciſe and ſatis 
fy them, | 

II. As to the Moral Attributes of God: that ori- 
ginal and moſt gracious Power which by its boundleſ 
Force, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom has formed this Uni- 
verſe, granting to each being its proper nature, pow- 
ers, ſenſes, appetites, or reaſon, and even moral ex- 
cellencies; and with a liberal hand ſupplying each one 
with all things conducive to ſuch pleaſure and hap- 
pineſs as their natures can receive; this Power, 1 ſay, 
ſhould be acknowledged with the moſt grateful affec- 
tions, with generous love, and the higheſt praiſes and 
thanksgiving ; and with a joyful hope and confidence, 
purified from all vanity, pride, or arrogance, fince we 
are ſuch dependent creatures, who owe to it all we 
enjoy. 

If we more fully conſider the Divine Goodneſs and 
Moral Perfection; that the Deity muſt delight in all 
virtue and goodneſs; that he muſt approve and love 
all good men: this will ſuggeſt to all ſuch ſtill more 
joyful hopes, with an higher and more delightful con- 
ſidence and truſt, and more ardent love of virtue and 
of the Deity. Hence will ariſe a ſtable ſecurity and 
tranquillity of the foul, which can commit itſelf 2nd 
all its concerns to the Divine Providence. Hence 
alſo a conſtant endeavour to imitate the Deity, and 
cultivate in ourſelves all ſuch affections as make us 
reſemble him; with a ſteddy purpoſe of exerting all 
eur powers in acting well that part which God and 
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tie. Nature has aſſigned us, whether in proſperity or ad- 
erſity. 
ori- such contemplations of the venerable and adorable 
lefy Nexcellency and gratuitous goodneſs of God, whom e- 
Inj. Nrery good man regards as the witneſs and approver 
\w. Nef his actions, will lead us to an ultimate reſting in 
ex. Nurtue: that higheſt purity of it, by which we look 
upon conformity to the Divine Will, the diſcharging 
e duty aſſigned us by him, and performing our part 
ay, well, as the chief good, the chief fruit of virtue. Nor 
eve. Nvithout this knowledge of the Deity, and theſe affec- 
and ions, can a good benevolent heart find any ſure ground 
of hope and ſecurity, either as to itſelf or the deareſt 
objects of its affection, or as to the whole ſtate of the 
miverſe, Nor can the virtuous mind, which extends 
its affectionate concerns to all mankind, or the love 
of moral excellence itſelf, ever be ſatisfied and at reſt, 
all Naleſs it be aſſured that there's ſome excellent being 
complete in every perfection, in the knowledge and 
ore of which, with a proſpect of being beloved by it, 
it can fully acquieſce, and commit itſelf and the dear- 
et objects of its cares, and the whole of mankind to 
tis gracious providence with full ſecurity, 
And altho' there's none of the human race who are 
ot involved in manifold weakneſſes and diſorders of 
ſoul, none who upon reflection won't find themſelves 
ntangled in many errors and miſapprehenſions about 
natters of the greateſt importance to the true happi- 
teſs of life; and in the guilt of manifold crimes com- 
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mitted againſt God and our fellow creatures; on a 
count of which they may juſtly dread the divine juſ: 
tice, and apprehend ſome impendent puniſhments : yet 
ſuch is the divine goodneſs and clemency; with ſuch « 
long-ſuffering and mercy has he continued for man 
ages to exerciſe his gracious providence about we: 
corrupted mortals, that ſuch as ſincerely love him, and 
deſire, as far as human weakneſs can go, to ſerve hin 
with duty and gratitude, need not entirely loſe hopes 
of his favour. Nay they have ſome probable ground 
to expect, that God will be found propitious and pla- 
cable to ſuch as repent of their fins and are exertigg 
their utmoſt endeavours ia the purſuits of virtue; and 
that his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs will find out 
ſome method of exerciſing his mercy toward a guilty 
world, ſo as not to impair the authority of his lau 
and the ſanctity of his moral adminiſtration, tho? hu- | 
man wiſdom ſhould never particularly diſcover it, And 
- Further, what is ſufficient for our purpoſe in the pre- 
ſent queſtion can admit of no debate; that the perfec: 
tion of virtue, muſt conſtitute our ſupreme felicity; 
and that the ardent deſires, and ſincere efforts to at- 
tain it, cannot fail of a moſt important effect, either in 
obtaining complete felicity, or at leaſt fome lower de- 
gree of it, or a great alleviation of miſery, 

The ſublimer powers of the ſoul of their own m- 
ture lead us to the Deity: as they are derived from 
him, they powerfully draw us back to him again, Our. 
high powers of reaſon, our benevolent alfoctions of tweif 
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more extenſive kinds, and our natural ſenſe and love 
of moral excellence, have all this natural tendency. 
By theſe bonds all rational beings are as it were con- 
nected with and affixed to the Deity, if they have 
any care to cultivate theſe higher powers. Nor is the 
ſpring of this divine love the mere proſpe& of our 
own felicity to be found in him: for from our natu- 
ral ſenſe and approbation of moral excellence, where- 
ſever it is diſcovered, there muſt ariſe a diſintereſt- 
ed love and veneration, detached from all conſidera- 
tions of our own intereſts, 
And further ſince all the more lively affections of 
the ſoul naturally diſplay themſelves in ſome natural 
xpreſſions, and by this-exerciſe are further ſtrength- 
ned; the good man mult naturally incline to employ 
himſelf frequently and at ſtated times in ſome acts of 
Ferotion, contemplating and adoring the divine excel- 
escies; giving thanks for his goodneſs; humbly im- 
Poring the pardon of his tranſgreſſions; expreſſing his 
. Wuwmiſhon, reſignation, and truſt in God's providence ; 
Id imploring his aid in the acquiſition of virtue, and 
1 reforming his temper, that he may be furniſhed for 
Fery good work. For the frequent meditation upon 
he ſupreme and perfect model of all goodneſs mult 
wwerfully kindle an ardent defire of the ſame in 
rery ingenuous heart. 
But here we muſt avoid any imaginations that our 
ey or worſhip can be of any advantage to the Deity, 
r that he requires it of us, for any intereſt of his 
1 | 
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own, Tis rather our own intereſt that is promoted 
by it, and tis for our ſakes that God enjoins it; that 
we may obtain the trueſt felicity, and excellence, and 
the pureſt joys. By cntertaining theſe ſentiments con- 
cerning the worſhip of God, we ſhall be ſecured from 
both the extremes, of inpiety on one hand, which con- 
liſts in a neglect and contempt of all religious worſhip; 
and ſuperſtition on the other, which is an abject dread 
of a cruel or capricious daemon men form to them- 
ſelves, which they con eive appeaſable by ſavage or 
fantaſtic rites. 

III. HrTHERToO we have treated of internal wor- 
ſhip. But our nature ſcarcely reliſhes any thing in ſo- 
litude; all our affections naturally diſcover themſelyes 
before others, and infect them as with a contagion, 
This ſhews that God is not only to be worfhipped in 
ſecret, but in public; which alſo tends to increaſe our 
own devotion, and to raiſe like ſentiments in others, 
and makes them thus partakers of this ſublime enjoy- 
ment. This ſocial worſhip is not only the natural 
reſult of inward piety, but 1s alſo recommended by 
the many advantages redounding from it; as it has a 
great influence in promoting a general piety : and from 
a general ſenſe of religion prevailing in a ſociety all 
its members are powerfully excited to a faithful dif 
charge of every duty of life, and reſtrained from all 
injury or wickedneſs. And hence it is that mankind 
have always been perſuaded, that religion was of the 
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higheſt conſequence to engage men to all ſocial duties, ' 
and to preſcrve ſociety in peace and ſafety. 

The external worſhip muſt be the natural expreſ- 
ſions of the internal devotion of the ſoul; and muſt 
therefore conſiſt in celebrating the praiſes of God, and 
diſplaying his perfections to others; in thanksgivings, 
and expreſſions of our truſt in him; in acknowledg- 
ing his power, his univerſal providence and goodneſs, 
by prayers for what we need; in confeſſing our ſins, 
and imploring his mercy ; and finally in committing 
ourſelyes entirely to his conduct, government, and cor- 
rection, with an abſolute reſignation. 

Where ſuch devout ſentiments are cheriſhed; and 
ufections ſuitable to them, there muſt be kindled an 
ardent deſire of inquiring into all indications of the 
Divine Will. And whatever diſcoveries we find made 
of it, whether in the very order of nature, or by any 
ſupernatural means, which ſome of the wiſeſt of the 
Heathens ſeem to have expected, the NN man will 
embrace them with joy, 
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HE duties to be performed toward others are 

in like manner pointed out to us by our natu- 
ral ſenſe of right and wrong; and we have many na- 
tural affections exciting us to them, There are many 
forts of kind affections in the ſeveral relations of life, 
which are plainly implanted by nature, Thus nature 
has implanted in the two ſexes a ſtrong mutual affec- 
tion, which has a wonderful power, and has in view 
not ſo mach the low gratification common to us with 
brates, as a friendly ſociety for life, founded upon 
that endearment which ariſes from a mutual good 0- 
pinion of each other's moral characters, of which even 
beauty of form gives ſome evidence. There's alſo im- 
planted a ſtrong deſire of offspring, and a very tender 
peculiar affection toward them. In conſequence- of 
this, there are alſo natural affections among brothers, 
ſiſters, couſins, and remoter kindred, and even ſuch 
- as are allied by marriages. 

But there are ſtill more ſubtile ſocial bonds; Good 
men who know each other have a natural affection not 
unlike that among kinsmen. 2. Men are ſtill further 
bound by an intercourſe of mutual offices, 3. But 
+ benevolent affetions ſtill ſpread further, among ac- 
quaintance and neighbours, where there's any meaſur! 
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eren of the commoneſt virtues. 4. Nay they diffuſe 
themſelves even to all our countrymen, members of 
the ſame polity, when multitudes are once united in 
a political body for their common intereſt, 5. And 
in men of reflection there's a more extenſive good- 
will embracing all mankind, or all intelligent natures, 
6. Along with theſe, there's a tender compaſſion to- 
ward any that are in diſtreſs, with a defire of ſuccour- 
ing them; and a natural congratulation with the pro- 
ſperous, unleſs there has intervened ſome cauſe of a- 
verſion or enmity, | 

Theſe kind affections are immediately approved for 
themſelves: every one feels a complacence in them, 
and applauds himſelf in indulging them as ſome way 
ſuited to his nature: but the contrary affections which 
are occaſionally incident to men, ſuch as anger, ha- 
tred, envy, revenge, and malice, are of themſelves un- 
ealy; nor can any one applaud himſelf in remembring 
them, or approve like paſhons in others: they are of- 
ten matter of ſhame and remorſe; and even when they 


ſeem juſtifiable and neceſſary, yet they contain _— 


joyful, nothing glorious, 
II. We have abundantly ſhewn how much theſe 


kind affections with the ſuitable virtuous offices con- 
tribute to our happineſs. All men who have not quite 


diveſted themſelves of humanity, and taken up the 

temper of ſavage beaſts, mult feel that without mu- 

tual love, good-will and kind offices, we can enjoy no 

happineſs: and that ſolitude, even in the greateſt afe 
| F 3 
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flaence of onal things, muſt be miſerable, We 
alſo ſhewed that the calm, ſteddy affections were more 
honourable than the turbulent. But we muſt ſtill re- 
member, that mere” kind affection without action, or 
flothful wiſhes will never make us happy. Our chief 
joy conſiſts in the exerciſe of our more honourable 
powers; and when kind affections are tolerably lively 
they mult be the ſpring of vigorous efforts to do good, 

This therefore is the ſum of all ſocial virtues, 
that with an extenſive affection toward all, we exert 
our powers vigorouſly for the common intereſt, and 
at the ſame time cheriſh all the tender affections in 
the ſeveral narrower relations, which contribute to- 
ward the proſperity of individuals, as far as the com- 
mon intereſt will allow it, 

III. Bur as there are very few who have either 
abilities or opportunities of doing any thing which can 
directly and immediately affect the intereſts of all; and 
yet every one almoſt can contribute ſomething toward 
the advantage of his kinſmen, his friends or his neigh- 
bours, and by ſo doing plainly promotes the general 
good ; tis plainly our duty to employ ourſelves in theſe 
leſs extenſive offices, while they obſtruct no intereſt 
more extenſive, and we have no opportunities of more 
important ſervices, In doing ſo we follow nature and 
God its author, who by theſe ſtronger bonds has made 
ſome of mankind much dearer. to us than others, and 
recommended them more peculiarly to our care, 
We muſt not therefore, from any airy views of 
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more heroic extenſive offices, check or weaken the 
tender natural affections, which are great ſources of 
pleaſure in life, and of the greateſt neceſſity. Nay 'tis 
our duty rather to cheriſh and increaſe them, in pro- 
portion to their importance to the common intereſt, 
But at the ſame time we ſhould chiefly fortify the 
moſt extenſive affections, the love of moral excellence, 
and the ſteddy purpoſe of conformity to the Divine 
Will. While theſe nobler affections have the controll 
of all the reſt, the ſtrengthening the tender affections 
in the ſeveral narrower attachments of life will rather 
tend to complete the beauty of a moral character, and 
the harmony of life. The intereſt too of each indi- 
vidual ſhould lead him to this cultivation of all kind 
affections; ſince, as we ſhall preſently ſhe w, ſo are we 
formed by nature that no man in ſolitude, without the 
aids of others and an intercourſe of mutual offices, 
can preſerve himſelf in ſafety or even in life, not to 
ſpeak of any pleaſure or happineſs. Now tis plain, 
that 'tis only by kind offices and beneficence that we 
can procure the good-will of others, or engage their 
zeal ta promote our intereſts: whereas by contrary 
diſpoſitions, by a ſordid ſelfiſhneſs, and much more 
by violence and injuries, we incur the hatred of o- 
thers ; wrath and diſcord muſt ariſe, and we mult live 
in perpetual dread of the evils which the reſentments 
of others may occaſion to us. Nay further from ſuch 
conduct there naturally ariſe in our own minds all the 
lullen, uneaſy paſſions of ſuſpicion, jealouſy, and too 
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well grounded fears: ſince not only the perſons imme- 
diately injured, but all others who have any regard to 
the common intereſt, are rouſed by a juſt indignation 
to repell and revenge any injuries attempted againſt 
their neighbours. 
| Nor ſhould we omit ſome other wonderful contri- 
vances in nature to preſerve a ſocial life among men 
and avert injuries, What a manifeſt acceſſion of beau- 
'r ty is made to the countenance from friendly mirth, 
and cheerfulneſs, and an affectionate ſympathy. and 
congratulation with others? How much grace ariſes 
from a reſolute conſcious virtue, and the inward ap- 
plauſes of a good heart? What charms in the coun- 
tenance, what gentle flames ſparkle i in the eyes of a 
friend, or of one who is full of gratitude for any kind- 
neſs received. On the other hand, when an injury is 
received or apprehended, and there's hope of aveng- 
ing and repelling it, in what ſtorms of countenance 
. does reſentment diſcover itſelf, and what wrathful 
flames flaſh from the eyes? But when there's no hopes 
of repelling the injuries intended, with what powerful 
eloquence has nature inſtructed even the dumb am- 
mals, as well as mankind, under any oppreſſive ſor- 
row or pain, or any great terror? How moving is that 
mournful wailing voice, that dejected countenance, 
weeping and downcaſt eyes, ſighs, tears, groans ? How 
powerfully do they move compaſſion in all, that they 
may either give ſuecour in diſtreſs, or Fon from the 
intended injuries ? 
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IV. In this place we muſt not paſs by the virtue 
of /riend/hip, which is ſo lovely and ſo uſeful in life, 
To alledge that this ardent affeQion of ſuch admi- 
rable force, ariſes merely from a ſenſe of our own 
weakneſs and indigence, that ſo what one cannot ob- 
tain by his own power, he may by the aids of others; 
is aſcribing to it a mean and deſpicable original, and a 
very unſtable foundation: ſince at this rate any change 
of intereſt, ſo that we apprehended trouble or incon- 
repience by our friendlineſs, muſt at once deſtroy all 
affetion or good-will : nay indeed there could be no 
real love, but a mere hypocritical profeſſion of it, from 
ſuch views of intereſt, | | | 

The true ſpring of friendſhip therefore muſt be that 
natural approbation and love of moral excellence al- 
ready mentioned. For whenſoever virtue appears in 
the manners of thoſe with whom we are acquainted, 
there muſt ariſe immediately, without views of inte- 
reſt, an high eſteem and love toward them. For the 
good, as a ſort of kindred ſouls naturally love and de- 
fire the ſociety of each other, This love when it is 
ſtrengthened by ſeeing each others friendly zeal, and 
by an intercourſe of mutual ſervices, becomes at laſt 
2s ſtrong as any tyes of blood; ſo that we have the 
ſame ultimate concern about our friends that we have 
about ourſelves, 

But as vitious men are naturally inconſtant and 
rariable, with ſuch oppoſite paſſions as hinder them 
from either pleaſing themſelves long, or being agree - 
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among the good: ſince it muſt both be produced and 


_ preſerved by virtue. And hence flows the grand rule 


of friendſhip, that we neither ought to deſire our 
friends concurrence in any thing vitious, nor concur 


In it at his requeſt ; leaſt we undermine its only foun- 
dation. Friendſhip therefore is the affectionate uni- 


on of minds reſembling each other in virtuous man- 
% ners. Which whoſoever enjoys, will find it the 
moſt agreeable companion in the road to virtue and 
happineſs. What can be ſweeter, what more uſeful 
than to have a wiſe worthy friend with whom we may 
converſe as freely as with our own ſoul : what enjoy- 
ment could we have of proſperity without the ſociety 


of one who as much rejoices in it as we do ourſelves? 


and for adverſity, tis hard to bear it without the ſo- 
ciety of ſuch as perhaps ſuffer more by ſympathy than 
we do, In both fortunes we need exceedingly the 
wiſe counſel of friends : friendſhip which ever way we 
turn us will be a preſent aid; no {tation excludes it; 
tis never unſeaſonable or troubleſome. Tis the chief 
ornament of proſperity, and exceedingly alleviates c ou 
adverſities by bearing a ſhare in them. 
V. We may further obſerve in relation to the kind 
affections, that tho' the moſt extenſive good-will to- 
ward all can never be too great, nor can our love af 
God and virtue admit of any exceſs; yet all the more 


contracted affections, ariſing either from the tyes of 


blood, or acquaintance, however lovely of themlelys 


able to others; ſtable friendſhip is only to be found I 


A. 5. 
may ſometimes be exceſſive, and beyond that propor- 
aon which a good man would approve. Love is often 
vided into that of benevolence or good-will,.and that 
our of complacence or eſteem, by which we are pleaſed 
cur with the tempers of others and deſire their ſociety, 
un- Win the former branch there's leſs danger of exceeding 
uni- ihe juſt bounds, provided we retain @ juſt ſubmiſkon 
ane I w, and truſt in the Divine Providence, and preſerye 
the the more extenſive affections in their proper ſuperio- 
and rity, ſo as not to ſacrifice the intereſt of our country, 
eful Nor of the larger ſocieties, or of perſons of ſuperior 
may worth, to that of our friends, or favourites. But the 
joy- Nlore of complacence which comes nearer to friend- 
iety I hip, ſtands on more ſlippery ground. We ought to. 
res? Ibe very cautious that this affection be not employed 
: fo- ¶ about unworthy objects; or allure us to any thing vi- 
than ious; nor ſo engroſs the whole man, that if theſe 
the beloved perſons be removed from us, or be involyed in 
y we any calamities, our ſouls ſhould fink entirely, and be- 
s it; ¶ come unfit for all offices of piety aud humanity. The 
chief beſt preventive of theſe evils, is not a reſtraining and 
; our checking all the tender affections of a narrower kind; 
bat rather the cultivativg the higheſt love and vene- 
kind ration toward the Deity, placing our hope and conſi- 
1 to-Fdence in his Providence; and enlarging our views and 
ve of concerns with more equitable minds toward the reſt 
more of mankind, that we may alſo diſcern what real excel- 
es oflencies are among them, perhaps equalling or ſurpaſ- 
Ire, Wing thoſe we had with ſuch fond admiration beheld 1 in 
our peculiar favourites. 
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Concerning our DuT1iEs toward OURSELVES, and 


With this reference they become highly virtuous and 


ing a large ſtore of valuable knowledge about the molt 


the judgments formedgþy the underſtanding. Al 
therefore who have abilities and proper opportunities, 


an extenſive knowledge of nature in the ſciences ; and 
tis the duty of all to acquire by diligent meditation 


* 
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the IMPROVEMENT of the Mixp. 


S powerful motives of private intereſt naturally 
excite us to our ſeveral duties toward our- 
ſelves; to give them ſomething venerable and laudable 
they muſt be ultimately referred either to the ſervice 
of God, or ſome advantages to be procured to other, 


honourable. 
The culture of our minds principally conſiſts in 
forming juſt opinions about our duty; and in procur- 


important ſubjects: as indeed all branches of know- 
ledge have ſome uſe, and contribute in ſome meaſure 
to happineſs, either by the immediate pleaſure, or by 
diſcovering more fully to us the divine perfectiom, 
or enabling us better to know and diſcharge our du- 
ty; ſince the affections of the will naturally folloy 


ought to apply themſelves to improve their minds with 


and obſervation that common prudence which ſhoule 
conſtant! Y govern our lives, We ought therefore t 
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make juſt eſtimates of all things which naturally raiſe 
our deſires, conſider thoroughly their importance to 


happineſs, and find out wherein conſiſts our ſupreme 
good; the diſcovery of which muſt alſo diſcover the 


and 


true plan of life. We ſhould therefore deeply impreſs 


this on our minds, that our chief good is placed i in 
devout affections toward God, and good-will and be- 
neficence toward mankind, 

The Divine nature therefore and its boundleſs ex- 
cellencies ſhould be matter of our moſt careful i inqui- 
ry; eſpecially thoſe attributes which excite our pious 
reneration, love, and truſt in him. And we are to 
extirpate all imaginations or ſuſpicions, of any pur- 
poſes in God which are inconſiſtent with the perfection 
of wiſdom, goodneſs, and love to his creatures, 

We: ought alſo carefully to ſtudy our own nature 
and . conſtitution ; what ſort of beings God requires 
we ſhould be; what character * either more general, 
or more peculiar to each one, God' requires he ſhould 
ſupport and act up to in life: that thus we may fol- 
low God and nature as the ſure guide to happineſs. 

We ought therefore to enter deeply into human - 
nature; obferving both in durſelves and others the 
true principles of action, the true tempers and deſigns : 
et we raſhly form worſe notions of our fellows than 


* See a full explication of theſe characters, the general 
including all integrity and probity of manners, and the par- 
tiexlar, ſuited to each one's genius, explained in Gicere de 
He. B. i 30, 31, 32, &. | 
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| juſt reaſon would ſuggeſt, By a thorough view of 
theſe things, we ſhould often prevent or ſuppreſs ma- 
ny of the harſher and ill natured paſſions, anger, ha- 
tred, and envy; and cheriſh humanity, compaſſion, le- 
nity, forgiveneſs and clemency. 

II. Tuis ſhould alſo continually be in our thoughts, 
that all things fall out according to the divine counſel, 
either directly ordering them, or at leaſt, permitting 
them with the moſt perfect purity, for ſome excellent 
purpoſes: and that conſequently what appears to us 
harſh, injurious, or ignominious, may be deſigned to 
afford occaſion for exerciſing and ſtrengthening the 
moſt divine virtues of the good; and in them confiſt 
their chief felicity. 

The ſoul ſhould be inured to a generous contempt 


of other things; and this we may acquire by looking 


thoroughly into them: by obſerving how mean, ſor- 
did, fading, and tranſitory are all bodily pleaſures, all 
the objects that afford them, and our very bodies them- 
ſelves! by obſerving how ſmall theſe joys are and how 

little neceſſary, which ariſe from the external elegance 
and grandeur of life; and how uncertain they are; 
what cares they coſt in acquiring and preſerving ;. and 
how ſoon they cloy and give diſguſt ! as to ſpeculative 
knowledge; how uncertain and imperfect are many 
ſciences, leading the embaraſſed mind into new obſcu- 
rities and difficulties and anxious darkneſs ; and diſ- 
covering nothing more clearly than the blindneſs and 
darkneſs, or the ſmall penetration of our underſtand: 
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ing. Again how poor an affair is glory and applauſe ! 
which is ordinarily conferred by the ignorant, who 
cannot judge of real excellence; our enjoyment of 
which. is confined within the ſhort ſpace of this life ; 


which can be diffuſed through but a ſmall part of this 


earth; and which muſt ſoon be ſwallowed up in eter- 
nal oblivion along with all the remembrance either of 
theſe who applaud or of the perſons applauded. This 
thought too of the ſhortneſs of life, will equally enable 
the ſoul to bear or deſpiſe adverſity ; taking this alſo 
along, that the ſoul who bears it well, will obtain new 
and enlarged ſtrength; and like a lively fire, which 
turns every thing caſt upon it into its own nature, and 
breaks forth ſuperior with ſtronger heat; ſo may the 
good man make adverſe events matter of new-honour 


Mad of nobler virtues, To ſum up all briefly, all 


things related to this mortal ſtate are fleeting, un- 
ſable, corruptible ; which muſt ſpeedily periſh, and 
be preſently: ſwallowed up in that boundleſs ocean of 
eternity, For what can be called laſting in human 
life? Days, months, and years are continually paſſing 


away; all muſt die, nor is any ſure that death ſhalt 


not ſurpriſe him this very day: and when that laſt 
hour overtakes him, all that's paſt is loſt for ever; nor 
can there remain to him any enjoyment, except of 
what he has acted virtuouſly ; which may yield ſome 
joyful hope of an happy immortality, This hope a- 
lone can be the foundation of true fortitude; this proſ⸗ 
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pect alone can fully ſatisfy the mind as to the juſtice 


and benignity of the divine adminiſtration, . 

But as in other arts, the mere knowledge of the 
precepts is of little conſequence, nor can any thing 
laudable be obtained without practice and exerciſe; fo 
in moral philoſophy, which is the art of living well, 
the importance of the matter requires habit and con- 
tinual exerciſe, Let our reaſon therefore, and the o- 
ther divine parts in our conſtitution, aſſume to them- 
ſelves their juſt right of commanding the inferior fa- 
culties, and inure them to a conſtant ſubjection. And 
this in our preſent degenerate ſtate muſt require almoſt 
continual attention and internal diſcipline ; to the ſuc- 
ceſs of which it will contribute much that we be fre- 
quently employed in the offices of piety and devoti- 
on toward God, in adoration of his perfections, pray- 


ers, confeſſion of ſin, and pious deſires, and vows of 


obedience, 
HI. To apprehend more fully the nature of virtue 


and vice, and to adorn the ſoul with every moral ex- 
cellency, it may be of uſe to run over the ſeveral ſpe· 


cies of virtue, with their characteriſtics, and eſtabliſh- 


ed names; and obſerve the ſeveral oppoſite vices, whe- 
ther in the exceſs or defect of ſome natural deſire. 
The explication of the ſeveral paſſions belongs to an- 


other branch of Philoſophy. To count them all over 
and mark their ſeveral degrees whether laudable or 


cenſurable, with their ſeveral ſigns or characters, would 


require a very long diſcourſe, with great variety df 
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ſtice Inatter: but what's of moſt importance to lead us to 
virtue, is the forming juſt eſtimates of all human af- 
fairs, all the objects of the natural deſires; and by fre- 
quent meditation deeply infixing in our hearts juſt 
impreſſions of their yalues, and habituating the ſupe- 
rior parts of the ſoul to a conſtant command over the 
inferior, | 

This however muſt be remembered concerning our 
natural deſires and paſhons, that none of them can be 
pronounced abſolutely evil in kind: none of them 
which may not ſometimes be of great uſe in life, ei- 
ger to the perſon in whom they reſide, or to others 
of mankind : in promoting either their advantage, plea- 
ſure, or even their virtue. Superior orders of intelli- 
pence who have the ſuperior powers more vigorous, 
nay perhaps ſtand in no need of ſuch violent motions 
Ir inſtigations ; but to mankind they ſeem often ne- 
ſary. And there is a moderate degree of each of 
irtue Mibem which is often advantageous, and often laudable. 
ex- Noch affections as don't come up to this moderate de- 
ſpe · tree are not ſufficient for the purpoſes either of the 
Jliſh- Jindividual, or thoſe of ſociety; and ſuch as are too lu- 
whe- ruriant and vehement, whether in purſuit of good or 
fire, Nrepelling of evil, and paſs. over the proper bounds, be- 
dme uneaſy and diſhonourable to the perſon in whom 
they are, and are huriful or pernicious to ſociety. The 
le or moderate degrees of ſeveral paſſions we juſtly deem 
vould Inot only innocent, but exceedingly ſubſervient to vir- 
ty of Jive, as its guards or miniſters ; nay as the ſprings of 
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means of theſe better paſſions whether in purſuit . 


ſing our reaſon, or finding out what is wiſe and becon 


Taged, or of ſuch as are tranſported with any ardet 
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many honourable actions, and as real virtues, ll 
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good or warding off of evil, we enjoy a more live 
ſenſe of life, the force of the ſoul is enlarged, ancior 
its activity invigorated : whence Plato calls theſe pal 
ſions the wings or chariot-horſes of the ſoul. 

Nature has given us the cleareſt indications of wh 
ſhe requires in this matter, For while theſe paſſion 
are kept moderate under juſt government, and dire 
ted by reaſon, the whole deportment is graceful an 
lovely. But when we are hutried away by any furiou 
unbridled paſhon, we are utterly incapable of exerd 


ing us; we quite mils the very aim of the paſſion it 
ſelf, and our whole deportment is diſagreeable and d 
formed. Obſerve the very countenances of perſons er 


enflamed deſire, or diſtracted with terror, or fluttering 
with joy. Their whole air, the whole ſtate and m 
tion of the body becomes deformed and unnatural, 


We therefore give the honourable titles of virtu ], 
to theſe moderate paſſions, equally confined from iiq emp 
two extremes; and call the extremes vices. But v men 
have not appropriated names for the moderate anwhi, 
juſt degrees of ſeveral paſſions; and hence ſome ham ſorn 

_ raſhly imagined, that ſome of our natural paſſions alate 
wholly and abſolutely evil. And yet tis plain thatrabl, 
there are alſo certain moderate degrees of theſe palYadva 

fions both innocent and neceſſary, of fl 
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Where this is awanting, men ſhew a deſperate auda- 
© cious diſpoſition without any caution, This temper is 
& eccerally reſtleſs, turbulent, and deſtructive both to 

Ie perſon himſelf and to the ſociety he lives in. 
ha Where this care of ſelf-preſervation is exceſſive, it 
aſhongÞ appears in timidity and cowardice ; diſpoſitions quite 


direc] uſeleſs to the public, and tormenting to the * x. 


ul and expoſing him to all injuries and affronts, 


uriouh A moderate reliſh for ſenſual pleaſures is uſeful, 


xerdiſ nay neceſſary, An entire inſenſibility would deprive 
ecomgſ one of a great deal of innocent pleaſure; but ſeldom 
ion it meet we with any thing wrong on this fide. Where 
the taſte is too high, which we call luxury or intem- 
perance, it generally excludes all the more manly en- 
Y joyments, neither conſulting reputation nor honour ; 
ing nor even health or fortune, or the preſervation of life. 
This turn of mind too muſt frequently Gn a man 
to continual chagrin and uneaſineſs. 

About our e/tates or worldly goods two virtues are 
A employed, frugality, which conſiſts in a wiſe manage- 
nent of them for honourable purpoſes, and /iberality, 
WM which excites us to acts of kindneſs to others, The 
YA former is abſolutely neceſſary to the exerciſe of the 
Itter: both are pleaſant, advantageous, and honou- 
Inble: the former more peculiarly ſubſeryient to our 


of frugality and defect of liberality is avarice, which 
G 2 


by To illuſtrate all this by examples; A moderate 
it off deſire of /e/F-preſervation is both neceſſary and eaſy. 


advantage, and the latter to our honour. The exceſs 
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audadious ambition, ſtopping at no dangers, Such a 


cowardice, rendering a man uſeleſs and miſerable, 
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is among the moſt deformed and moſt uneaſy vices, ¶ bot 
purſuing ſtores quite unneceſſary, and which it never ger 
intends to uſe; ſtores that mult be obtained with much{and 
toil and uneaſineſs, and need rather more to preſeryeſthe 
them. The defect of frugality and exceſs of libera · ¶ nou 
lity is predigality, deſtructive to our fortunes, little s 
ſubſervient to the pleaſure or ſafety of life, or even{grea 
to fame, which it ſeems chiefly to have in view. The 

The higheſt pitch of liberality is called magniſ. N oſte 
cence, where great expences are wiſely employed for adi 
ſome honourable purpoſes. The defect of this is ſeen lang 


in an affectation or ſhew of magniñcence with an un · ¶ irti 


willing narrow heart. The exceſs is fometimes ſeen ] 
in the inelegant boundleſs profuſion of perſons whoſſalthe 
have vo juſt notion of decency and elegance. 

The higheſt pitch of fortitude 1s in like manner 
called magnanimity ; or an elevation and firmneſs of 
ſoul, which no circumſtances of fortune can move, 
aiming ſolely at moral excellence in all its conduct. Wor th 
The extreme in exceſs often appears in a deſperate 


temper muſt be dangerous and uneaſy to the poſſeſſor, Ii 
and inconſiſtent with his ſafety, as well as that of o- 
thers; as alſo deſtructive of the liberty and dignity af 
all around. The -other extreme is pufillanimity or 


The like holds as to the ere of power and pro- Il 


motion in the world: a moderate degree is uſeful and or hi 


fits eaſy on a good man: when it grows excellive, m ſſiſes 
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both uneaſy and reſtleſs, and very vitious, and dan- 
gerous to itſelf and all around. Where it is too faint: 
and weak even when juſt occaſions offer, men abandon 
the proper ſtation or opportunities of virtue and ho- 
ibera · ¶ nour. | 
litt So alſo a moderate dere of fame is manifeſtly of 
 evenſ]great uſe, if we have yet higher deſires of virtue, 
The exceſs of this deſire is reſtleſs and uneaſy, and 
gnif-foften defiles and debaſes the true beauty of virtuous 
d forflations, Where men want this deſire, or have it very 
ſeen languid, they want a very potent incitement to all 
n un-Fvirtuous offices, 
; ſeenfl Nor can all anger or N be condemned, 
whoſaltho' there's little lovely in any degree of it. An en- 
tire inſenſibility of all injuries, of which there are but 
few inſtances, would be a very inconvenient diſpoſiti- 
on; expoſing a man to the contumelies and petulance 
of others; nor well conſiſtent with his own character, 
or the ſafety of ſuch as he is bound to protect. Exceſ- 
fre anger on the other hand is a moſt tormenting paſ- 
hon, and often deſtructive to the perſon in whom it 
s found; nor is there any paſſion more dangerous to 
ſociety. 

There's a certain i= jul indigration, becoming a good 
man, when the worthleſs are promoted to power or 
dignity, One void of fuch ſentiments would be too 
little ſolicitous about the intereſts either of his friends 
| and or his country, But where this paſſion is exceſhve, or 

„ fes without juſt cauſe (which we call envy, the come 
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mon ſpring of inveterate malice) it is the moſt deſtruc. 
tive poiſon to the ſou], tormenting to the breaſt where 
it reſides, and extremely vitious, leading 1 into the moſt 
horrid crimes, 

This is to be obſerved of all the unkind Ws 
which partake of anger, that they ſhould be indulged 
no further than is plainly neceſſary for our own pre- 
ſervation or that of our friends. and country. If we 
could without theſe paſſions inſure their ſafety, there 
would be nothing deſireable or laudable in them: nay 
on the other hand, nothing is more lovely than leni- 
ty, mercy, placability, and clemency, 

Among the virtues of ſocial converſation, the firlt 
and chief is veracity and candour, of which we ſhall 
treat more fully in * another place. The oppolite 
vices are all as it were defects: lies, deceit, fraud, 
crafty hypocriſy, and diſhmulation, 

In the ſame claſs are ſome other virtues tending 
to give pleaſure to and oblige all we converſe with; 
ſuch as courteſy, good-manners, complaiſance, ſaeet- 
meſs, pleaſantry, wit : all which are laudable and grace- 
ful, and promote friendlineſs and good-will in ſociety, 
There are oppoſite vices on both hands: on the one, 
a ſervile fawning, and flattery, and ſcurrility ; having 
no other view than inſinuating by any Tort of pleaſure 
into the favour of thoſe it makes court to, and ſtoop- 
ing into the moſt. ungentlemanly or obſcene jeſts: on 
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» the other, a troubleſome, unmannerly ru/licity and 


, © nirtuous, 
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roughneſs, ſhewing no reſpect or deference to compa- 
ny, but pleaſing itſelf with a ſhew of liberty and bold- 
neſs, *Tis needleſs to dwell upon the inconveniences 
ariſing from theſe vices, as they are always mean and 
indecent, and often lead to the greateſt miſchiefs. The 
true preſervatIve againſt both extremes is firſt to take 
care to attain a truly virtuous temper; and then, to 
maintain both a real good-will and a reſpect for thoſe 
with whom we live in ſociety, 

As to modeſiy and ba/hfulneſs, tis worth our no- 
tice that this paſſion plainly ariſes from a lively ſenſe 
and ſolicitude about what is decent and honourable, 
and hence gives in our youth hopeful prognoſtics of 
a fine genius, well formed by nature. for every thing 
But where it is exceſhve in maturer years 
it often retards or withholds men from acting an ho- 
nourable part: where this ſenſe is very weak or whol- 
ly awanting, men want a powerful guardian to every 
virtue. | | h | 

A more copious explication of all this ſubje& may 
be found in Ariſtotle and his followers : we may how- 
erer ſuggeſt before we quit it, that ſince ſuch fatal 
dangers threaten virtue as it were on both hands, we 
ſhould certainly apply the greateſt care and attention 
and ſelf-diſcipline, in governing our ſeveral paſhons, 
in maintaining a lively and vigorous ſenſe of moral ex · 
cellence, and cultivating our rational powers' and the 
nobler and more extenſive calm affections, whether 
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toward our own true intereſts or thoſe of mankind, 

IV. THERE's alſo ſome care to be taken of our 
bodies. Strength and health is to be acquired or 
preſerved chiefly by temperance and exerciſe; that fo 
our bodies may be enabled to obey the commands 
of the ſoul, in enduring all toils we may incur in diſ- 
charge of our duty. cr 

And ſince men can do little ſervice to ſociety who 
have not in their younger years been trained to ſome 
. uſeful art or occupation: every one ſhould timeouſly 
chooſe ſome one, ſuited to his genius, lawful in itz 
nature, and of uſe to mankind, Nor ought ſuch as are 


born to eſtates, who therefore need not for their own 


ſupport any lucrative profeſſion, think themſelves ex- 
empted from any ſuch obligation. For it ſeems more 
peculiarly incumbent on them, as Providence exempts 
them from other cares, to contribute to the public 
intereſt, by acquiring a complete knowledge of the 
rights of mankind, of laws, and civil polity ; or at lealt 
ſuch acquaintance with all the common buſineſs of 
mankind, that they may be able either by ſuperior 
' wiſdom, or by their intereſt and influence, to ſerve 
their country or their neighbours; and not be uſcleſs 
loads of the earth, ſerving only to conſume its pro · 
Wo 8 
4s to the ſeveral profeſſions or occupations, we 
deem them reputable on theſe two accounts, as they 
either require a finer genius and greater wiſdom, or 
as they are of greater uſe in ſociety. On both accounts 
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the occupation of teaching others the grand principles 
of piety and virtue, or even the more ingenious arts, 
is reputed honourable; ſo are alſo the profeſſions of 
law, medicine, and war, and ſome others of the more 
elegant arts, The more extenſive merchandiſe, and 
eren ſome mechanic arts, are juſtly reputable both on 
account of their great utility, and the conſiderable abi- 
lities of mind requiſite in them. Agriculture has been 
the chief delight of the fineſt ſpirits, as no manner of 
life is more innocent, none affording ſweeter amuſe- 


'ments, none more becoming a rational creature, or a 


perſon of genteel taſte in life. 55 

In the choice of our occupation or profeſſion for 
life, our chief regard ſhould be to our natural genius. 
But as our ſucceſs in any occupation depends in the 
firſt place upon our genius, and next to it upon fa- 
vourable circumſtances of fortune, regard is to be had 
to both, but chiefly to our natural genius: for nature 
is a much ſurer and ſteddier principle, 
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CHAP, VII. 


Some PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 10 excite and 
preſerve the STUDY of VIRTUE, 


WE need not now ſpend many words in ſhewing 

the neceſſity of purſuing virtue. For if we 
are ſufficiently perſuaded that in it conſiſts our chief 
felicity, and that all other things are uncertain, weak, 
fading, and periſhing, nor ſufficiently adapted to the 
dignity of the rational nature, we muſt deem it ne- 
ceſſary to enter upon that courſe of life which our 


conſcience or inmoſt ſenſe, as well as right reaſon re- 


commends, as moſt ſuited to our nature, and which 
leads to the peculiar happineſs of rational beings : by 
which means alſo we exerciſe and improve theſe pow- 
ers which are ſupreme and moſt God-like in our con- 
ſtitution, and diſcharge the office —— upon us by 
God and nature, 

With what other view has God given us ſouls fo 
well fitted for the knowledge and practice of ſo many 
virtues? To what purpoſe ſo many noble powers, ſuch 
furniture of ſoul for moſt excellent arts and offices; 
the powers of reaſon and ſpeech, the powers of inven- 
tion, the deſires of knowledge; an almoſt boundleſs 
retention and memory of things paſt, a provident ſa- 
gacity about futurity reſembling divination, a ſenſe of 
what is honourable and ſhameful as the controller of 
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our lower appetites; ſo many kind affections conſul- 
ting the good of others, a conſcience or ſenſe diſtin · 
guiſhing the right from the wrong, the honourable 
part from the vitious and baſe: along with a ſtrength 
and grandeur of mind for enduring dangerous toils? 
To what purpoſe that penetration into nature which 
reaches even to the heavens, diſcovers the Deity pre- 
ſiding in the univerſe, diſcerns his inſinite perfections, 
and raiſes us to the hopes of immortality after the 
diſſolution of the body ? 

Do we ſpeak only about Philoſophers ? what na- 
tion or clan is there where there has not always pre- 
vailed an univerſal and firm perſuaſion, that there is a 
Deity, that he enjoins certain duties upon mankind, 
appoints them a certain moral character they muſt 
maintain; and that their future ſtate after death ſhall 
be happy or miſerable according to their conduct in 
this world. Theſe therefore are the diQates of na- 
ture, ſentiments adapted to our frame, and ſupported 
by obvious reaſons, which continue coeval with man- 
kind; whereas the credit of ill-founded fictions by 
length of time has always decayed, and at t length va · 
niſned away. 

Metaphyſicians ſuggeſt many other arguments for 
the immortality of the ſoul; we only ſuggeſt here, 
that as the ingenious and artificial ſtructure of the u- 
niverſe affords the ſtrongeſt arguments for the exiſtence 
of artificial intelligence, the Creator and Ruler of this 
material frame, ſo arguments exactly parallel to them, 
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from the ſtructure of our ſouls, ſhew that God has alſo 
a regard to the moral qualities, the virtues and vices 
of rational creatures; and that he exerciſes a juſt mo- 
ral government over them, under which happineſs muſt 
be ſecured at laſt to the virtuous, and miſery allotted 
to the vitious. And ſince we ſee that this does not 
hold univerſally in the preſent ſtate of this world, we 
may reaſonably expect another diſplay or unfolding of 
the divine adminiſtration in a future (tate, in every re- 
ſpect worthy of God. This too is confirmed by the 
very nature of the ſoul itſelf. For that wonderful liſe 
and activity of our minds, that extenſive remembrance, 
that ſagacious foreſight, thoſe noble powers and vir- 
tues, thoſe ingenious arts and ſciences and inventions, 
make it incredible that ſubſtances containing ſuch ex- 
cellencies can periſh along with theſe deſpicable bo- 
dies. Now ſuch proſpects of immortality muſt ſug- 
geſt the moſt potent motives to all virtue, and the 
| ſtrongeſt diſſuaſives from vice. 

II. AND that we may with greater reſolution en- 
deavour to cultivate all virtue, let us have always at 
hand theſe thoughts; (1.) That where there's an 
| hearty inclination to what is honourable and good, we 
ſeldom want ſtrength in execution, and have ground 
to hope for the divine aſſiſtance. We even ſee in the 
ordinary courſe of things, that by vigilance, activity, 
and wiſe: deliberation, all matters generally ſucceed 
proſperouſly : men daily increaſe in ability; their ſu- 
perior powers acquire new ſtrength and command over 
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the lower appetites; and what at firſt appeared hard 
and difficult, by cuſtom is made eaſy and even delight- 
ful. The toil and trouble of any honourable offices 
will ſoon be paſt and gone, but the remembrance of 
them will remain perpetual matter of joy. | 

(2.) But leaſt the keen deſires of the external ad- 
rantages, and the alluring pleaſures of this life ſhould 
abate our virtuous purſuits ; we ſhould frequently con- 
ſider with the deepeſt attention what ſtable and ſolid 
joys and hopes accompany virtue: we ſhould conſider 
alſo the nature of all worldly enjoyments, and obtain 
that juſt contempt of them we often mentioned ; and 
ever keep in view the ſhortneſs of this life, and that 
death muſt ſoon overtake us all. ; 

(3.) And yet ſince there's a certain meaſure of 
external pleaſures and enjoyments natural and neceſ- 
ſary, we muſt have ſome regard to them; provided we 
ſtill remember that there are others much more impor- 
tant. That we may not therefore ſeem obliged as it 
were to declare war againſt all the conveniences or 
pleaſures of this life, let us run over the ſeveral vir - 
tues, and ſee how much each of them generally con- 
tributes to our preſent proſperity and pleaſure, 

Prudence, which reſtrains the inconſiderate fooliſh 
impulſes of the paſſions, muſt be alike neceſſary in e« 
rery courſe of life whatſoever, that we may effectual · 
ly purſue any end we propoſe, and not blinded by luſt 
run headlong into the objects of our ſtrongeſt aver- 
ons. 
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The ſeveral branches of Juſtice are of the preat- 
eſt conſequence to maintain peace, to avoid offending 
and provoking others, to obtain ſafety, favour, repu- 
tation, credit, wealth, extenſive influence, and friends, 
which are the ſureſt defences againſt all dangers in life, 
Theſe virtues in their own nature preſerve the ſoul 
eaſy and calm, and yield a joyful hope that we ſhall 
always obtain ſuch things as are naturally neceſſary 
and deſirable. On the other hand, where deſi ſigns of 
violence and injuſtice poſſeſs the heart, as they are 
turbulent and uneaſy in their own nature, ſo they de- 
' your the breaſt with perpetual ſuſpicions, ſolicitudes, 
and fears. Need we ſpeak of the higheſt branch of 
Juſtice, Piety towards God ? this ſecures to us the fa · 
your of the Supreme Governor of the world, the So- 
4 vereign Arbiter of our fortunes, who will always pro- 
vide for the virtuous, if not the things at preſent moſt 
' pleaſurable, yet ſuch as are truly fitteſt for them, and 
molt advantageous and pleaſant at laſt, And from 
piety will ariſe the hope of immortality which can al- 
ways ſupport the ſoul in every circumſtance of fortune, 


The ſeveral parts of Temperance, as they faith- 


fully cheriſh all other virtues, ſo they tend to preſerve 
and improve our health, ſtrength, and even the beau- 
ty and grace of our perſons; as the tranquillity and 
inward eaſe of the ſoul ſhews itſelf inthe countenance, 
And frugality, a ſparing ſimple way of living, dilt- 
gence, and induſtry, are plainly ſubſervient to wealth 
and affluence : which luxury and intemperance tend 
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-at- | to deſtroy; as. they alſo impair our health, ſtrength, 
ling aud beauty, and expoſe us to infamy and contempt; 
pu- ſtupifying the nobler parts of the ſoul, and making all 
ads, | the lower appetites outragious and intractable. 
life, Fortitude and all its parts are a ſafeguard to our- 
ſoul © ſelves and our friends. Whereas by cowardice we not 
hall only quit our ſtation of honour and virtue, but often 
Nary J involve ourſelves in ſuch dangers as we might eaſily 
is of | have eſcaped by fortitude. and preſence of mind. The 
are | perſon void of this virtue muſt be in the power of 
7 de- others to make him what they pleaſe, by the threats 
ades, of evil; even to involve him in the molt impious and 
ch of baſeſt vices; which is a ſtate of miſerable ſervitude, 
le fa- If any good man-is threatened with great dangers, or 
e So- | expoſed to them even on account of his virtues; as 
pro- on ſuch occaſions he is entering on the moſt difficult 
- moſt |] combat, encountering with our moſt capital adverſa- 
„ and} y, pain; 'tis his buſineſs to rouſe up all the forces 
from Nof fortitude and patience and reſignation, to recollect 
an al- the ſacred laws of theſe virtues, Which prohibit any 
rtune, | effeminate weakneſs, prohibit our ſinking or loſing ſpi 
faith: Init, or crouching under this load. Let him think 


-eſerve vith himſelf, now he's engaged in the moſt honou- 
beau · N rable combat, more glorious than the Olympics; God 
ty and preſides the witneſs, judge, and rewarder; 'tis cows 
ardly and fooliſh when the prize is ſo glorious, to 
g, dil ſpare a life that muſt ſoon periſh however, and pers 
wealth aps in a more tormenting manner, by the force of 


ce tend ſome diſeaſe; a life too that does not extinguiſh the 
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ſoul, but ſhall return to us again. *Tis by ſuch re- 
preſentations made to ourſelves of the honourable 
forms of virtue, fortitude, magnanimity, duty to God, 
and patient reſignation, that ſuch pains are abated, 
and the terrors of death in ſome meaſure taken a- 
way. | L424 

III. It was formerly obſerved that 'tis from God 
we have derived all our virtues. The philoſophers 
therefore, as well as divines, teach us to have recourſe 
frequently to God by ardent prayers, that, while we 
are exerting ourſelves vigorouſly, he would alſo adorn 
us with theſe virtues, and ſupply us with new ſtrength, 
They taught that no man ever attained true grandeur 
of mind without ſome inſpiration from God, Need 
we add, that the very contemplation of the divine per- 
fections, with that deep veneration which they excite, 
thanksgivings, praiſes, confeſſions of our fins, and pray: 
ers, not only increaſe our devotion and piety, but 
ſtrengthen all goodneſs of temper and integrity. We 


. . ought therefore to have recourſe to the Deity in all 


difficulties, truſting in his aid, with firm purpoſes of 
acting that part which is molt honourable and recall 
to our thoughts, what virtues this emergence gives op- 
portunity to exerciſe, what furniture or armour has 
God and nature given us for encountering with ſuch 
dangers? how joyful ſhall the remembrance be of 
our conquering ſuch temptations, and' diſcharging our 
duty well ? and how ſhameful to be conquered by the 
allurements of ſome trifling pleaſure, or the terrors of 


* . 
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a little pain, and thus debaſe ourſelves by a vitious 
and ignominious behaviour, | | 
'Tis not our preſent purpoſe to unfold at length 
all the precepts and motives to virtue. They may 
be found in the Greek and Roman philoſophers and 
modern authors: in peruſing whom it may be proper 
to collect and keep ready for our uſe all the more live- 
ly and affecting ſentiments -which occur: and let us 
form and ſettle in our minds a lively notion of the 
grandeur and exeecllence of the ſeveral virtues, ſo that 
we mayn't queſtion but that ſuch as are poſſeſſed of 
them muſt be the truly wiſe and completely happy cha- 
raters. * Such a man mult be ſatisfied with himſelf, 
* neither pining and fretting under troubles, nor bro- 
* ken with any terrors, nor tormented with any im- 
patient ardent deſires, nor diſſolved in trifling plea- 
* ſures and joys: to him no accidents of this mortal 
* ſtate appear ſo intolerable as to ſink his ſpirits, nor 


* ſo joyful as to give him high. tranſports. And what 
is there in the purſuits of this world, and in this 


* ſhort tranſitory life, that can appear of great conſe- 


* quence to a truly wiſe man, whoſe ſoul is ſo con- 


* ſtantly upon the watch, that nothing happens to 
him unforeſeen or ſurprizing, nothing unexpected, 
nothing new.“ 

IV. Now as 'tis the grand view of the good man, 
tat according to the intention of nature he ſhould al- 


* Cicero's Tuſcul. Qu-:ſtions, Book v. 
H | 
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ways be employed in contributing ſomething to the 
general intereſt and happineſs, which plainly requires 
that large numbers of mankind ſhould be joined in an 
amicable ſociety ; he ought alſo carefully to enquire 
into all the rules or dictates of right reaſon, by which 
every part of life is to be regulated, and by obſery. 
ing which he may on his part preſerve this ſocial 
union among mankind: and theſe precepts or con- 
cluſions of right reaſon collected together make what 


we call the Lam of Nature; which is the next branch] 


of Moral Philoſophy, of great uſe in the conduct o 
life, . 
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HA 
Of the Law of NATURE, 


HAT we may ſhew how all the ſeveral parts 
of life may be brought into a conformity to 
nature, and the better diſcern the ſeveral 

rights and duties of mankind, we ſhall premiſe the 
more general doctrine in morals, explaining ſome pret- 
ty complex notions and terms conſtantly occurring ; 
and this is the ſubje& of this and the two following 
chapters. | 

In the preceeding book we ſhewed, how from the 
very ſtructure of our nature we derived our firſt no- 
tions of right and wrong, virtuous and vitious, in our 
affections and actions: and that it was then igt and 


% that any perſon ſhould act, poſſeſs, or demand 


H 2 
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from others, in a certain manner, © when his doing 


* ſo tended either directly to the common intereſt of 
« all, or to the intereſt of ſome part or ſome indiyi- 
“dual, without occaſioning any detriment to others,” 
And hence we ſay in ſuch caſes that a man has a right 
thus to act, poſſeſs or demand: and whoever would 
obſtruct or hinder him thus to act or poſſeſs, or would 
not comply with ſuch demand, is ſaid to do an injury 
or wrong. 

But reſuming this matter a little higher; tis plain 
that this ſtructure of our nature exhibits clear eviden- 
ces of the will of God and nature about our conduct, 
requiring certain actions and prohibiting others. The 
notion of a la to which our actions may be compa- 
red, is, no doubt, artificial, formed upon obſervation: 
and yet it has in all ages been ſo obvious and familiar 
'to men that it may alſo be called natural. For the 
notion of a 7u/? power, or right of governing others, 
is obviouſly intimated, from that power nature has in- 
veſted the parent with, over his children, ſo manifeſt- 
ly tending to their good, And this too is known to 
all by conſtant experience, that the bulk of mankind 
don't by any nice reaſonings or obſervation of theit 
own, diſcover what is advantageous or hurtful in life; 
nay that the greater part of the practical ſagacity and 
wiſdom of the generality depends upon the diſcove- 
ries and inſtructions of a few, who have had greater 
penetration and fagacity : and ſince 'tis commonly 
known, and eyen the men of leſs ſagacity acknowledge 
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t, that there are great diverſities of genius, and that 
ome few have ſuperior abilities to the common herd: 
hat moral principle implanted in all muſt alſo recom- 
nend it as advantageous to all, that large ſocieties of 
men united for their common intereſt, ſhould commit 
the adminiſtration of their common concerns to a coun- 
al of a few of the wiſer ſort, and compell any who 
nay thereafter be refractory to ſubmit to their or- 
lers, who have thus obtained a juſt right of govern- 
ng. Hence the notion of Ju power, or of a right 
if governing, is among the molt common and familiar 
ith mankind, when from the very plan and model 
of power conſtituted, there's tolerable precaution ta- 
len that the rulers ſhall have either no inducements to 
abuſe it to the detriment of the whole body, or no 
hopes of doing ſo with impunity. Hence the notion 
of /aw too is obvious to all, to wit, The will of 
* thoſe veſted with juſt power of governing, declared 
to their ſubjects, requiring certain actions and for- 
bidding others with denunciations of rewares < or 

* puniſhments,” 

II. Now ſince tis generally agreed among men, that 
the Deity is endued with the higheſt goodneſs, as well 
8 with wiſdom and power; it muſt obviouſly follow 
that an univerſal compliance with the will of God 
nuſt tend both to the general good, and to that of 
ach individual ; to which compliance alſo we are molt 


kcredly bound in gratitude, as we were created by 


um, aud are conſtantly deriving good from his mu- 
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nificent hand: it mult alſo in like manner follow, that 
all diſobedience to the will of God muſt be oppoſite 
to the common felicity, and ſhew a baſe ungrateful 
mind, Now theſe conſiderations plainly ſhew that 
it is perfectly juſt and right in the Deity to aſſume 
to himſelf the government of his rational creatures, 
and that his right 1s . upon his own oral 
excellencies. 

But ſince no man can give ſufficient evidence, to 
the ſatisfaction of all, that he is poſſeſſed even of ſu- 
perior wiſdom, and much leſs of his ſtable inflexible 
goodneſs; fince ambitious diſſimulation would always 
make the greateſt ſhew of goodneſs, if this were a ſure 
ſtep to aſcend to power; nor can men ſearch into each 
others hearts to detect ſuch hypocriſy: and ſince no 
power generally ſuſpected and dreaded can make a 


people, who are diflident of their moſt important in- 
tereſts, eaſy or happy; no man can juſtly aſſume to 


himſelf power over others upon any perſuaſion of his 
own ſuperior wiſdom or goodneſs, unleſs the body of 


the people are alſo perſuaded of it, or conſent to be 
_ ſubjected to ſuch power, upon ſome reaſonable ſecu- 


rity given them, that the power intruſted ſhall nat be 


abuſed to their deſtruction. 
| III. AnDd further fince it was God our Creator who 


implanted this ſenſe of right and wrong in our fouls, 
and gave us theſe powers of reaſon, which obſerving 
our own eonſtitution, and that of perſons and other 
things around us, diſcoyers what conduct tends. either 
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to the common proſperity of all, or that of indiyi- 
duals, and what has a contrary tendency ; and ſhews 
alſo that all ſorts of kind offices generally tend to the 
happineſs of the perſon who diſcharges them, and the 
contrary offices to his detriment : all theſe precepts or 
practical dictates of right reaſon are plainly ſo many 
laws®, enacted, ratified by penalties, and promulgated 
by God in the very conſtitution of nature. [ As words 
or writing are not eſſential to the nature of a law, 
but only the moſt convenient way of notiſying it.] 

In every law there are two parts, the precept and 
the /andion, The precept ſhews what is required or 
forbidden; and the ſanctions contain the rewards or 
puniſhments abiding the ſubjeas, as they obſerve or 
violate the precept. In civil laws, beſide the pecu- 
liar rewards or premiums propoſed in ſome of them, 
there is this general reward underſtood in them all, 
that by obedience we obtain the defence and protec- 
tion of the ſtate, with the other common advantages 
of a civilized life, and the rights of citizens. The 
penalties of human laws are generally expreſſed. The 
ſanctions of the law of nature are known and promul- 
gated in like manner with the preceptive part, The 


reward; are all thoſe internal joys and comfortable 
hopes which naturally attend a virtuous courſe; and 
all theſe external advantages whether immediately 
ariſing from good actions, or generally obtained by 

On this ſubject ſee Cumberland's Prolegomena, or intro- 


duction, and Ch. i. Concerning the law of nature. 
H 4 
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the good- will and approbation of others, or of the 
Deity, whether in this life or in a future ſtate, The 
penalties are all thoſe evils internal or external, which 
naturally enſue upon vice; ſuch as remorſe, ſolicitude, 
and diftrefling fears and dangers : in fine, all theſe 
evils which right reaſon ſhews may probably be ex- 
pected to enſue through the juſt reſentment of the 
Deity or of our ſellow- creatures. 

IV. Taz divine laws according to the different 
manners of prormulgation are either natural or pojt- 
tive. Natural laws are diſcovered by our reaſon 
obſerving the natures of things, Po/itive laws are 
revealed only by words or writing, Laws may again 


be divided according to the matter of them into the 


neceſſary and the not-neceſſary. Every ſort of law 
indeed ſhould have in view ſome real benefit to the 
ſtate : but ſome laws point out the ſole and neceſſary 
means of obtaining ſome great benefit, or of averting 


| ſome great evil; ſo that contrary or even different 


laws could not anſwer the neceſſary purpoſes of ſo- 
ciety : while others only fix upon the moſt conveni- 
ent means, where many others might have tolerably 
anſwered the end; or, where there's a variety of means 
equally appoſite, yet fix upon one ſet of them, when 
tis neceſſary that multitudes ſhould agree in uſing the 
Such is the caſe in appointing ſet times 


and places, and other circumſtances, where matters 


of common concern are to be tranſacted jointly by 


many. Thels latter ſorts of laws are alſo called pe- 
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ſitive as to their matter, and the former natural, in 
the ſame reſpe&. 

V. Laws generally reſpect alike a whole people, 
or at leaſt all of a certain claſs or order; this holds 
23 to all natural laws. But ſometimes civil laws are 
made in ſingular caſes, reſpecting only one perſon; 
theſe the Romans called privilegia ; which were ei- 
ther out of ſingular favour, or fingular reſentment, 
If ſuch privileges are granted for extraordinary me- 
nts, and have no pernicious tendency toward the bo- 
dy, they are very juſtifiable. Cafes may happen too, 
tho* ſeldom, in which it may be juſt to bring to pu- 
niſhment ſome very artful dangerous criminal by a ſpe- 
cial law, which is not to be made a precedent in the 
ordinary procedure of juſtice. 

Equity is ſometimes underſtood as ſomething di- 
ſtinct from /?ri&? law, being ** the reaſonable wiſe cor- 
© rection of any imperfection in the words of the law, 
* by their being either not ſufficiently extended, or 
too extenſive in regard to the true reaſon or deſign 
* of the law.” This equity has place only as t0 
laws promulgated in words; for the. law of nature 
determines all points, not by words, but by right rea- 
ſon, and what is humane and good, 

VI. Tus doctrine of diſpenſations was brought i in 
by the Canon- law. A diſpenſation is the exempting 
* one out of ſpecial favour from the obligation of a 
* law.” Diſpenſations are either from the preceptive 
part, or from the ſanction, in remitting the penalty, 
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Where the penalty is remitted or altered in ſuch a 


manner as conſiſts with the common ſafety, and does 
not weaken the authority and influence of the Jaw, 


it is not to be blamed. Such a diſpenſing power for 


ſingular important reaſons is frequently veſted in the 
ſupreme rulers or magiſtrates of ſtates. But for pre- 
vious exemptions from the preceptive part of my wiſe 
law they can never be reaſonable. 

But firſt, we don't count it a diſpenſation when 
any one, uſing his own right and the ordinary power 
veſted. in him by law, frees another from ſome legal 
obligation, or impoſes a new one, As when a creditor 
remits a debt; or the ſupreme governor commiſſions 
ſubjects to act in his name what he has a right to 


execute, tho' without ſuch commiſhon theſe ſubjecte 


had acted illegally in doing ſo. 

Again, ſometimes by Jaws, whether divine or hu- 
man, an external impunity may be juſtly and wiſely 
granted to ſuch conduR as is very vitious and culpable; 
if either through the ſtupidity or depravity of the peo- 
ple ſuch vices could not be reſtrained without much 
greater inconvenience than what ariſes from the per- 
miſſion of them. But this comes not up to the notion 
of diſpenſation. 

But in the third place, no grant or aki of 
any governor, human or divine, can make evil male- 
volent affections become morally good or innocent, 
or benevolent ones become evil: nor can the moral 
natute of actions flowing from them be any more al. 
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tered by mere command or permiſſion. The diſpen- 


Ch. I. 


ſations therefore, the Canoniſis intend, are then only 


juſtifiable, when the laws themſelves are bad or im- 


I prudent, of which the Canon-law contains a great 


multitude, | 

VII. Tus Law of Nature as it denotes a large col 
lection of precepts is commonly divided into the pri- 
mary and ſccondary ; the former they ſuppoſe immu- 
table, the latter mutable. This diviſion is of no uſe 
as ſome explain it, * that the primary conſiſts of ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, and the ſecondary of ſuch as re- 
quire reaſoning, Many of thoſe they count primary 
require reaſoning: nor are juſt concluſions more mu- 
table than the ſelf-evident premiſes. The only uſeful 
ſenſe of this diſtinction is, when ſuch precepts as are 
abſolurely neceſſary to any tolerable ſocial ſtate are 
called the primary; and ſuch as are not of ſuch ne- 
ceſſity, but tend to ſome conſiderable improvement or 
ornament of life are called /econdary. But theſe lat- 
ter in the fight of God and our own conſciences are 
not mutable, nor can be tranſgreſſed without a crime, 
more than the primary ; altho' there may be many po- 
litical conſtitutions where the violation of theſe ſecon- 
dary precepts paſſes with impunity, 3 

From the doctrine of the former book it muſt ap- 
pear, that all our duties, as they are conceived to be 


* Sce Vinnias's comment on the Inſtit. lib. i. 2. 1x. The 
ſame diſtinction is variouſly explained by other authors; but 
ſcarce any of them ſo explain it as to make it of importance. 
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enjoined by ſome divine precept, are included in theſe 
two general laws, the one that © God is to be wor- 
e ſhipped with all love and veneration:” and in con- 
ſequence of it, that he is to be obeyed in all things.“ 

The ſecond is, that we ought to promote as we 
© have opportunity the common good of all, and that 
« of particular ſocieties or perſons, while it no way 
“ obſtructs the common good, or that of greater ſo- 
* cieties,” 


— — — 


(* 


CHAP. II. 


Of the NATURE of RiGHT 8, and their ſeveral 
Divis1ONSs. | 


Incx it is manifeſtly neceſſary to the common in- 
tereſt of all, that large numbers of men ſhould be 
joined together in amicable ſocieties, and as this is 
the ſum of all our duties toward men that we pro- 
mote their happineſs as we have opportunity; it maſt 
follow that all actions by which any one procufes to 
himſelf or his friends any advantage, while he obſtructs 
no advantage of others, mult be lawful: ſince he who 
profits one part without hurting any other plainly pro- 
fits the whole. Now ſince there are many enjoyments 
and advantages naturally deſired by all, which one 
may procure to himſelf, his family or friends, without 
hurting others, and which tis plainly the intereſt” of 
ſociety that each one ſhould be allowed to procure, 
without any obſtruction from others, (ſince otherways 
no friendly, peaceable ſociety could be maintained:) 
we therefore deem that each man has a right to pro- 
cure and obtain for himſelf or his friends ſuch advan- 
tages and enjoyments ; which right is plainly eſtabliſh- 
ed and ſeeured to him by the ſecond general precept 
above mentioned, enjoining and confirming whatever 
tends to the general good of all, or to the good of 
any part without detriment to the reſt, In all ſuch 
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caſes therefore men are ſaid to act according to their 
right, And then, as the ſeveral offices due to others 
are recommended to us by the ſenſe of our own hearts; 
ſo others in a ſocial life have a claim to them, and 
both deſire, and naturally or juſtly expect them from 
us, as ſome way due to them: in conſequence of this 
it muſt appear, that the ſeveral rules of duty, or ſpe- 


cial laws of nature, cannot be delivered in a more ea- 


ſy manner than by conſidering all the ſeveral claims 
or rights competent either to individuals, to ſocietits, 
or to mankind in general as a great body or ſociety; 
all which are the matter of ſome ſpecial laws. 

The ſeveral rights of mankind are therefore firſt 
made known, by the natural feelings of their hearts, 
and their natural deſires, purſuing ſuch things as tend 
to the good of each individual or thoſe dependent on 
him: and recommending to all certain virtuous ofh- 


ces. But all ſuch inclinations or defires are to be 


regulated by right reaſon, with a view to the general 
good of all. | | 

Thus we have the notion of rights as moral quali- 
ties, or faculties, granted by the law of nature to 
certain perſons. We have already ſufficiently ex- 


plained how theſe notions of our rights ariſe from that 
moral ſenſe of right and wrong, natural to us, pre- 
vious to any conſideration of law or command. But 
when we have aſcended to the notion of a divine na- 
tural law, requiring. whatever tends to the general 
good, and containing all theſe practical dictates of right 
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reaſon, our definitions of moral qualities may be a- 
bridged by referring them to a law; and yet they will 
be of the ſame import ; if we (till remember that the 
grand aim of the law of nature is the general good of 
all, and of every part as far as the general intereſt al- 
lows it. 
A right therefore may be defined ** a faculty or 
claim eſtabliſhed by law to act, or poſſeſs, or ob- 
* tain ſomething from others; tho* the primary no- 
tion of right is prior to that of a Jaw, nor does it 
ways include a reference to the moſt extenſive in- 
tereſt of the whole of mankind. For by our natural 
ſenſe of right and wrong, and our ſympathy with o- 
thers, we immediately approve any perſons procuring 
to himſelf or his friends any advantages which are not 
burtful to others, without any thought either about a 
law or the general intereſt of all. For as the gene- 
al happineſs is the reſult of the happineſs of indivi- 
duals; and God has for the benefit of each individual, 
ind of families, implanted in each one his private ap- 
etites and deſires, with ſome tender natural affe&i- 
uns in theſe narrower ſyſtems: actions flowing from 
them are therefore naturally approved, or at leaſt 
kemed innocent, and that immediately for themſelves, 
wleſs they ſhould appear hurtful to others, or oppo- 
te to ſome nobler affection. Hence every one is con- 
tived to have a right to act or claim whatever does 
to hurt to others, and naturally gends to his own ad- 
nntage, or to that of perſons dear to him. 
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And yet this we muſt ſtill maintain, that no private 
right can hold againſt the general intereſt of all. For 
a regard to the moſt extenſive advantage of the whole 


ſyſtem ought to controll and limit all the rights of 2 
individuals or of particular ſocieties. 8 
11. Now ſince a friendly ſociety with others, add 
a mutual intercourſe of offices, and the joint aids of 0 
many, are abſolutely neceſſary not only to the plea- ; 
ſure and convenience of human life, but even to the . 
preſervation of it; which is ſo obvious * that we need 
not reaſon upon it. Whatever appears neceſſary for 
preſerving an amicable ſociety among men mult neceſ- ] 
ſarily be enjoined by the Law of Nature. And in ed 
whatever circumſtances the maintaining of peace in fac 
| ſociety requires, that certain actions, poſſeſſions, or lat 
claims ſhould be left free and undiſturbed to any one, ſuc 
he is juſtly deemed to have a right ſo to act, poſlels, len 
or claim from others. As ſome law anſwers to each] ''* 
right, ſo does an obligation This word has two ſen- 
ſes, 1. We are ſaid to be obliged to act, or perform the 
to others, when the inward ſenſe and conſcience off 
each one mult approve ſuch action or performance . 


* and mult condemn the contrary as vitious and baſe: 
in like manner we conceive an obligation to omit oi S 
abſtain. This ſort of obligation is conceived previou 
to any thought of the injunction of a law. 2. Obliga 
tion is ſometimes taken for © a motive of intereſt ful , C 

0 nitz, 
* See Cicero's Offices, B. ii. 3, 4, $, &c. Mic 


— 
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« perior to all motives on the other ſide, propoſed to 
„ induce us to certain actions or performances, or 
© omiſſions of action.“ Such motives indeed mult a- 
riſe from the laws of an omnipotent being. This lat- 
ter meaning ſcems chiefly intended in theſe metapho- 
rical definitions of great authors, who would have all 
obligation to ariſe from the law of a ſuperior, * © g 
„% bond of right binding us by a neceſſity of acting or 
* abſtaining” or an © abſolute neceſſity impoſed upon 
A man, to at ina certain manner,” ogy 

III. RiGnTs according as they are more or leſs 
neceflary to the preſervation of a ſocial life are divid- 
ed into perfect and imperſed?, Perfect rights are of 
ſuch neceſſity that a general allowing them to be vio- 
lated muſt entirely deſtroy all ſociety: and therefore 
ſach rights ought to be maintained to all even by vio- 
lence : and the ſevereſt puniſhments inflicted upon the 
violation of them. | 1 

Imperfect rights or claims are ſometimes indeed of 
the greateſt conſequence to the happineſs and orna- 
ment of ſociety, and our obligation to maintain them, 


and to perform to others what they thus claim, may 


be very ſacred: yet they are of ſuch a nature that 
greater evils would enſue in ſociety from making them 


® Theſe are the definitions of Puffendorf, and of Barbey- 
rac in his notes on Grotius, as alſo in his animadverſions on 
a Cenſure upon Puffendorf, aſcribed commonly to Mr. Leib- 
nitz, publiſhed with the French trauſlation of the book 4e 
Oficio Hominis et Ci vis. 
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matters of compulſion, than from leaving them free 
to each one's honour and conſcience to comply with 
them or not. *Tis by a conſcientious regard to theſe 
imperfe& rights or claims of others, which are not 
matters of compulſion, that virtuous men have an oc- 
caſion of diſplaying their virtues, and obtaining the 
eſteem and love of others. | 

Yet the boundaries between perfect and imperfect 
rights are not always eaſily ſeen. There is a ſort of 
ſcale or gradual aſcent, through ſeveral almoſt inſen- 
ſible ſteps, from the loweſt and weakeſt claims of hu- 
manity to thoſe of higher and more ſacred obligati- 
on, still we arrive at ſome imperfect rights ſo ſtrong 
that they can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the perfect, 


according to the variety of bonds among mankind, and 


the various degrees of merit, and claims upon each 
other, Any innocent perſon may have ſome claim 
upon us for certain offices of humanity, But our fel- 


low citizen or neighbour would have a ſtronger claim 
in the like caſe. A friend, a benefactor, a brother, 


or a parent would have ſtill a ſtronger claim, even 
in theſe things which we reckon matters of imperfe& 
obligation, | 

There's alſo a third kind of right, or rather an 


external ſhew of it, which ſome call an external right : 


when ſome more remote conſiderations of diſtant uti- 
lity require that men ſhould not be reſtrained in cer- 
tain actions, enjoyments; or demands upon others, 
which yet are not conſiſtent with a good conſcience, 
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or good moral diſpoſitions, Theſe external ſhews of 


right, which will never ſatisfy a good man as a foun- 
dation of conduct, often ariſe from imprudent contracts 
raſhly entered into by one of the parties, and often 
eren from the wiſeſt civil laws. 

is plain here, that there can be no oppoſition 
either between two perfect rights or two imperfect 
ones. But imperfe& rights may be contrary to theſe 
called external. Since however the imperfect rights 
are not matters of juſt force or compulſion; wars, 
which are violent proſecutions or defences of ſome 
alledged rights, cannot be juſt on both ſides. 

IV. Ricurs are alſo divided into the aliendble, 
and ſuch as cannot be alienated or transferred. Theſe 
are alienable, where the transfer can actually be made, 
and where ſome. intereſt of ſociety may often require 
that they ſhould be transferred from one to another, 
Unleſs both theſe qualities concur, the right is to be 
deemed unalienable, *Tis plain therefore, for inſtance, 
that for defect of both theſe qualities, our opinions in 
matters of religion are unalienable; and ſo are our 
internal affections of devotion ; and therefore neither 
of them can be matters of commerce, contract, or hii- 
man laws, No man can avoid judging according to 
the evidence which appears to him; nor can any inte- 
reſt of ſociety require one to profeſs hypocritically 
contrary to his inward ſentiments; or to join in any 
external worſhip which he judges fooliſh or impious, 
and without the ſuitable affections, 
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From the general account given of the nature of 
right, theſe muſt be the two fundamental precepts of 
a ſocial life; firſt, that no man hurt another” or 
occaſion any loſs or pain to another which is neither 
neceſſary nor ſubſervient to any ſuperior intereſt of 
ſociety. The ſecond is“ that each one on his part, 
& as he has opportunity, ſhould contribute toward the 
ce genetal intereſt of ſociety ;” at leaſt by contribut- 
ing toward the intereſt of his friends or family. And 
he who innocently profits a part, contributes alſo in 
fact to the good of the whole. 


* 
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CHAP. III. 


Concerning the various DEGREES of VIRTUE and 
Vice, and the Circumſtances on which they depend, 


Har inward power called Conſcience, ſo much 
talked of, is either this very moral ſenſe or fa- 


culty we have explained, or includes it as its moſt eſ- 


ſential part; ſince without this ſenſe we could diſcern 
no moral qualities, But when this is preſuppoſed, our 
reaſon will ſhew what external actions are laudable 
or cenſurable according as they evidence good otgevil 
affections of ſoul, Conſcience is commonly defined to 


be © a man's judgment concerning the morality of 
* his actions; or his judgment about his actions as 


to their conformity or contrariety to the law. And 
an action is then ſaid to be imputable, when by its 
proceeding from his will it evidences his temper and 
affections to be virtuous or vitious, 
The common diviſions of conſcience, into certain, 
probable, doubtful, or ſcrupulous, need no explication. 
When we deliberate about our future actions tis cal- 


led antecedent: when we judge of paſt actions, tis 


called ſubſequent conſcience. 

The antecedent conſcience of a good man, or his 
previous deliberations, turn upon the tendencies of 
actions to the general good of all, or to the innocent 
enjoyments of individuals, or of parts of this ſyſtem: 

1 
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and this tendency makes an action materially good, 
For actions are called good materially, by their hay- 
ing this tendency, or their being required by the law, 
whatever were the motives or views of the agent, 
The ſubſequent conſcience regards chietly the motives, 
deſign, and intention, on which depends what is cal- 
led formal goodneſs, For ſuch actions are called for- 


mally good as agree with the law in all reſpects, and 


flow from good affections. 

II. Taz circumſtances regarded in comparing the 
morality of actions are of three ſorts, as they relate 
either to the underſtanding, or to the will, or to the 
importance of the action itſelf conſidered. along with 
the abilities of the agent, 

Hut here 'tis previouſly certain, that ſuch actions 
alone are matter of praiſe or cenſure, or can be im- 
puted, which are done with knowledge and intention, 
and which had not happened if we had ſeriouſly re- 
ſolved againſt them; And that in like manner no 0- 
miſſion can be imputed where the moſt hearty incli- 


nation would have been without effect. Such actions 


or omiſſions are called free or voluntary, and fuch 
alone carry any evidence of the goodneſs or depravity 
of the temper. Neceſſary events therefore, which 
would happen even without our knowledge, or againſt 
our will, are no matter of imputation; nor is the o- 
miſſion of an impoſſibility, which no deſire of ours 
could have accompliſhed, any matter of imputation. 
But this is not the caſe with ſuch actions as are only 
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called neceſſary on this account, that the agent's in- 
clination and turn of temper that way, or his paſſions, 
were ſo ſtrong, that during that temper of his he 
could not will orherways. Nor is it the cafe in omiſ- 
ſions of ſuch actions as are therefore only called im- 
poſſible, becauſe ſuch was the perſon's depravity of 


temper that he could have no inclination to them. 


Virtue and vice are primarily ſeated in the temper 
and affections themſelves; and 'tis generally in our 
own power in a confiderable degree to form and al- 
ter our tempers and inclinations, 

There are three claſſes of actions called involun- 
tary, to wit, ſuch as we are compelled to by ſuperior 
external force ; ſuch as we do ignorantly; and ſuch 
as are called mixed, when we do what of itſelf is very 
diſagreeable in order to avoid ſome greater evil. What 
men are driven to by external force is imputable only 
to him who uſes the violence. What is. done through 
ignorance is imputed differently according as the ig- 
norance is culpable or not, But the actions called 
mixed are all imputed, as they are truly free, and 
proceed from the will: but they are imputed as in- 
nocent or as criminal, according as the evil avoided 
was in its whole effect greater or leſs than the evil 
done to ayoid it. Now moral evils, and ſuch as hurt 


the common intereſt, are greater than the natural e- 
vils, and ſuch as hurt only the agent. 


III. As to the circumſtances relating to the un- 


derſtanding: altho' all moral virtue and vice is pri- 


14 
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marily ſeated in the will, yet frequently our ignorance 
or error about the nature of the things we are employ- 
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ed about may affed the morality of actions. And al- 
tho' the beſt of men muſt intend what is in fact evil, 
| if it appear to them to be good; yet ſuch miſtakes are 
frequently blameable, if the error or ignorance was any 
way voluntary, and what could have been avoided by 
ſuch diligence as good men commonly uſe in ſuch 
caſes That ignorance indeed which is wholly in- 
voluntary and invincible excuſes from all blame. 

Voluntary or vincible ignorance is either afſeted, 
when men directly deſign to avoid knowing the truth 
with ſome apprehenſions of it: or what ariſes from 
groſs negligence or ſloth; when men have little ſoli- 
citude about their duty, and take little thought about 
their conduct. The former no way diminiſhes the 
guilt of the action. The latter may be ſome allevia- 
tion of guilt, and that more or leſs, according as the 
floth was greater or leſs, or the diſcovery of the truth 
was more or leſs difficult. 

Ignorance truly involuntary is ſo either in ſelf 
but not in its cauſe, or it is involuntary in both re- 
ſpects. The former is the caſe when at preſent, and 
in the midſt of action, men cannot diſcover the truth, 
tho' they earneſtly deſire it; but had they formerly 
uſed the diligence required of good men they might 
have known it. Ihe latter is the caſe when no prior 
culpable negligence occaſioned our ignorance: and this 
ſort excuſes altogether from guilt, but not the former, 
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e Irnere is indeed no moral turpitude at preſent ſhewn 
- by a man's acting what at preſent appears to him to 
|- Ide good; but ignorance or error, tho” at preſent in- 
I, Triacible, may be a ſtrong evidence of a prior cul- | 


re fpable negligznce, which may diſcover a depravity of 
y temper, | 

y Ignorance is either about matter of Ina or matter 
h /t. This diviſion takes place chiefly in poſitive 


n- aws: for in the law of nature if the fact, or natu- 


ral tendency and conſequents of actions, beneficial or 
d, Ipernicious to ſociety, are en this itſelf makes the 
th laws known. 
m iv. From theſe principles we may anſwer the 
li- chief queſtions about an erroneous conſcience. 1. Er- 
ut Nor or ignorance of the law of nature is generally cul- 
he Fjable ; but in very various degrees, according to the 


ia · different degrees of natural ſagacity in men, and their 


the different opportunities of information and inquiry, and 
ath s the laws themſelves are more or leſs eaſy to be diſ- 
| covered, 

elf 2. To countera conſcience in doing what we 1 
re» Intious, or in omitting what we take to be our duty, 
and Fmuſt always be evil; as it ſhews ſuch depravation of 
th, de temper that a ſenſe of duty is not the ruling prin- 
cple, But this guilt too is of very different degrees, 
according to the ſanctity of the ſeveral duties omitted, 


tent ſorts of motives, more or leſs favourable, which 
cited us to this conduct. For ſometimes tis only 


or the turpitude of crimes we commit; and the diffe- 
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enforce us, ſometimes lovely principles of friendſhip, 
gratitude, filial duty, parental affection, or even love 
of a country, which induce us to act againſt our con- 
ſciences; now in ſuch caſes the guilt is conſiderably 
alleviated. 

3. In following an erroneous conſcience, the guilt 
conſiſts not in thus following it, or doing what we 
deem to be our duty; but it lies rather in ſomething 
culpable in the error itſelf, or in the cauſes of it, and 
this in various degrees, For ſome errors of themſelves 
ſhew a baſe temper, influenced directly by malice, 


pride, or cruelty: others ſhew only negligence and 


inattention, or that the nobler affections of heart are 
too weak, | 

4. Tis generally true that counteracting even an 
erroneous conſcience is worſe than following it. In 
both caſes the guilt of the error is equal; and he who 
counteracts his conſcience ſhews alſo a new contempt 
of the divine law. And yet where ſome of the more 
humane and lovely diſpoſitions carry it againſt the 
commands of an erroneous conſcience, guided rather 
by authority, and ſome confuſed notions of duty, than 
any diſtin& view of moral excellence in what it com- 
mands, the diſobeying it may be a better ſign of the 
temper than following its dictates. As in the caſe of 
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v. Tux circumſtances affecting the morality of 
ations which relate to the will muſt appear from 
what was ſaid above; that all kind affections of ſoul 
are amiable, and the contrary vitious; as is alſo ex- 
ceſlive ſelf· love, and. a keen deſire of ſeuſual pleaſures; 
that the calm ſtable affections of a friendly ſort are 
more lovely, than the turbulent paſſions; and that the 
more extenſive are the more honourable. 

1. Such duties therefore as are done deliberately, 
and from ſteady purpoſe of heart, are more lovely 
than thoſe which praceed from ſome ſudden guſts of 
kind paſſions. 

2. And in like manner fuck: injuries as are done 
deliberately and with premeditation, or from invete- 
rate ill - will, are much worſe than thoſe which ariſe 
from ſudden anger, fear, or ſome paſſionate bent to- 
ward pleaſure. 

As to all motions of anger and fear, which aim at 
the repelling ſome impendent evil, we may obſerve; 
that as the ſirſt. ſtep, and moſt neceſſary one, toward 
happineſs and eaſe, is the warding off of pain, and the 
frit office of virtue is the avoiding vice; the paſſions 
of aver on from evil are naturally ſtronger. in their 
lind, than thoſe purſuing poſitive good; and as tis 
harder to reſiſt their impulſes, they are greater alle- 
nations of guilt, in vitious actions, tho none of them : 
can wholly take it away; ſince it is always in one's 


«power, who has an hearty concern about virtue, and 


ſts bimfelf to it, to reſtraio theſe paſſions in a great 
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Book II. 
meaſure, and prevent their breaking out into exter- 
nal actions. | | 

3. We cannot expect the ſame degrees of benefi- 
cence, or a like extent of it, in all equally good cha- 
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racters, conſidering the different tempers of men, their 


different abilities, opportunities, leiſure, or hurry of 
bufineſs. - 

4. There are great differences in point of moral 
excellence among the ſeveral narrower ſorts of kind 
affections, according to their different ſprings or cau- 
ſes, ſome of which are far more honourable than o- 
thers. That good-will which ariſes from ſome con- 
junctions of intereſt, ſo that we wiſh well to others only 
for our own intereſt ariſing from their proſperity, tho 
it may be free from any moral turpitude, yet has no- 
thing morally amiable; fince fuch affection may be 


found in the worſt of men, and may have the worlt 


for its object: nor is there much moral beauty in the 


affections merely founded on the tyes of blood, or in 


the paſſions of lovers. Theſe motions are generally 
turbulent and are all of a narrower kind : and ſuch is 
the conſtitution of our nature, that they are often 
found among ſuch as ſhew ſcarce any other virtues, 
And yet the want of ſuch affections in ſuch relations, 
would ſhew a great depravity. That heart muſt be 
fingularly hard and inſenſible to kind affetions which 
cannot be moyed to them by theſe' ſtrong natural 
cauſes, | | 

| There is an higher moral beauty in that good 
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will and gratitude which ariſes from benefits received, 
where it is truly ſincere, without any ſhew or oſten- 
tation deſigned to obtain further favours. In a like 
claſs we may reckon pity and compaſſion, with a deſire 
of giving relief to the diſtreſſed. And yet theſe two 
are of a narrower nature : and ſuch is the frame of the 
human heart, ſo ſtrong are theſe impulſes, that none 
but monſters are void of all degrees of ſuch affections. 
In the common offices of theſe kinds there's no emis 
nent virtue; but in neglecting or omitting them, con- 
trary to ſuch ſtrong natural impulſes, there muſt be 
evidenced great depravation. | 

That love ariſing from a conformity of 4 
diſpoſitions, which we call friendſhip, is far more love- 
ly: as it ſhews an high reliſm for moral excellence, 
and an affection which would extend to many in a 
conſiderable degree, if lixe virtues appeared in them. 
A ſtrong love for one's country, is yet more excellent. 
But of all ſocial affections that is moſt amiable, which, 
conjoined with wiſdom, is ſtedfaſtly ſet on promoting 
the molt extenſive happineſs of all mankind, and do- 
ing good to each one as there 1s opportunity, 

And yet the common intereſt. of the whole, which 
both the nobler deſires of the ſoul, and our moral ſenſe 


F chiefly recommend to our care, plainly requires that 


each one ſhould more peculiarly employ his activity 
for the intereſt of ſuch whom the ſtronger ties of na- 
ture have peculiarly recommended, or entruſted to his 
care, as far as their intereſts conſiſt with the general 
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good, and that his ordinary occupations ſhould be 
deſtined for their benefit. The bulk of mankind have 
no ability or opportunity of promoting the general in- 
tereſt any other more immediate way. 

VI. Turxss ſeem to be general rules of eſtimation 
in this matter. The ſtronger that the natural impulſe 
is in any narrower ties of affection, the leſs there is of 

moral beauty in performing any ſuppoſed offices; and 
the greater is the moral deformity of omitting them. 
The ſtronger the moral obligation is to any perfor- 
mance, or the right by which others claim it, che leſs 
laudable is the performance, and the more cenſurable 
and injurious is the omiſſion or refuſal of it. And 
the weaker the right or claim of others is, 'tis the 
leſs vitious to have omitted or refuſed any office, and 
tis the more honourable to have readily performed 
it; provided we ſhew a readineſs. proportionably great - 
er in performing ſuch offices as others have a more 
ſacred claim to. | 

In comparing vitious actions or deſigns, other cir- 
cumſtances being equal, the turpitude is the leſs, the 
greater or the more ſpecious the motives were which 
induced us to it. To have violated the laws of uni- 


verſal juſtice out of zeal for our country, or to have 
neglected the intereſt of our country from zeal for 
our friends, or from gratitude to our benefactors, 1s 
not ſo baſe and deformed, as if one had neglected or 
counteracted theſe more extenſive intereſts for his own 
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be © gain, or for any ſenſual gratification; this laſt _ 
ve is indeed the meaneſt of all. 
n+ As far as any views of one's own advantage have 
excited a man to ſuch actions as are in their own na- 
on ture good, ſo far the moral beauty is abated : and when 
fe N there was no other affection moving him, there remains 
of © no moral beauty, tho' the action may ſtill be W 
nd Nor void of any vice. 
m. Where any ſuch views of intereſt as muſt ent- 
r- ingly move even the beſt of men, have excited one to 
fs what is culpable, the moral turpitude is diminiſhed on 
e ¶ chat account. The paſſions excited by the preſent ap- 
nd Wprebenſion of ſome great evil make a muck greater 
be impreſſion upon the beſt of men, than ſuch as ariſe - 
nd from proſpects of any new advantages or pleaſures; 
ed Jand therefore they are much ſtronger alleviations of 
at- guilt. Keen ſelfiſhneſs, or love of pleaſures, are of 
bre themſelves diſhonourable ; and ſhew that the meaner 
parts of the ſoul have uſurped a baſe . over its 
ir- Inobler faculties, 
me The honourable offices we undertake, if they are 
ich expenſive, toilſome, or dangerous to ourſelves, they 
are on this account the more honourable. And yet 
nce the grand aim of the good man is the promoting 
the publick good, and not the pleafing himſelf with 
n high admiration of his own virtues; he muſt alſo 
or Nendeavour to fortify his ſoul, as much as he can, to 
lurmount all allurements or temptations tending a con- 


ry way: and this is moſt effectually done by a deep 


—— 
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perſuaſion that a perfectly juſt and wiſe Providence the 
governs the world, will take care of the intereſls of I or 
the virtuous; and that the only path to an happy im- ¶ by 
mortality is by virtue: the good man therefore will cer 
be far from excluding out of his counſels theſe glori- 


ous hopes, nay he will cheriſh and confirm them ; thatl avo 
he may thus become the more inflexible and ſteddyſl ty, 
in every virtuous deſign, or 


VII. As to the jmportance of actions and the abi: or | 
lities of the agents, theſe general rules ſcem-to hold, 
1. That, other circumſtances being equal, the moral that 
goodneſs of actions is proportioned to their importance] fore 
to the common intereſt, which the agent had in view, I noth 

2. When other circumſtances are equal, the virtueſ of p 
of an action is inverſely as the abilities of the agent: publ 
that is, when the importance of two actions is equal, it w. 
he ſhews the greater virtue who with ſmaller abilities ſeen, 
equals the more potent in his beneſicence. even 

3. The like obſervations hold about the vice off blic 
evil actions, that it is Airectly as their i importance tq tire 
the public detriment foreſeen, and inverſely as th 5 
abilities of the agents: or that theſe are worſt which evil f 
have the worſt tendency; or which undertaken by] to er 
perſons of little power, ſhew that they have malit 
ouſly exerted all their force in doing miſchief. 

4 ln eſtimating the importance of actions, we mu 
take in that whole ſeries of events, which might hay 
been foreſeen to enſue upon them, and which with 
out theſe actions would not have happened; whethe 
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f theſe events be the natural direct effects of the actions, 
or happened by the intervention of other agents, who 
by theſe actions have been provoked or incited to take 
f certain meaſures. For every good man will conſider 
all that may enſue upon any ſteps he takes; and will 
avoid doing any thing contrary to the common utili- 
ty, or which may without neceſſity give an occaſion 
or temptation to any public detriment, either more 
or leſs extenſive, - 

As to the events or effects of actions, this holds; 
that any public advantage enſuing, tho” it had been 
foreſeen, yet if it was not intended and deſired, adds 
nothing to the virtue of the action, nor is it matter 
of” praiſe; as it ſhews no goodneſs of temper. But 
public detriment which might have been foreſeen, tho? 
it was not directly deſired, nor perhaps actually fore- 
ſeen; may add to the moral turpitude. Becauſe that 
eren a negligence and unconcernedneſs about the pu- 
blic intereſt is of itſelf vitious, ſhewing either an en- 
tire want, or a great defect in goodneſs of temper, 

5. But we muſt not pronounce every action to be 
evil from which ſome evil conſequences were foreſeen 
to enſue; unleſs. theſe evils were directly deſired for 
themſelves. The conſequences of moſt external ac- 
tions are of a mixed nature, ſome good, ſome bad, 
There's no courſe of life which has not its own ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages; all which are indeed to 
come into computation. Theſe actions therefore alone 
ure good, on account of their importance, whoſe good 
K 
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conſequences foreſeen overbalance their evil conſe. 
quences; and when the good could not have been ob- 
tained without theſe or equal evils: and thoſe actions 
are evil in this reſpect, where the evil conſequences 
overbalance all the good; or where the good might 
have been obtained without ſuch evils, or with a ſmal- 
ler degree of them, 

6. But in the fight of God and conſcience theſe 
events are imputed not as they actually happen, but 
according as there was a probable proſpe& that they 
might happen. For the moral good and evil conſiſts 
not in the external events, but in the affections and 
purpoſes of the ſoul. And hence two perſons may be 
equal in guilt, tho' one of them, reſtrained by acti- 


dent or the prudence of others, has done no damage, 


and the other has done a great deal. And he is e- 
qually laudable who has made noble attempts, to 


the utmoſt of his power, tho' unſucceſsfully, with 


thoſe to whom all things have ſucceeded according 
to their wiſhes, 


VIII. AmoNnGsT the circumſtances which affect 


both the will and the abilities of the agents, may be 
reckoned cu/fom and habit : which tho' they rather 
abate than increaſe the pleaſure of particular enjoy. 
ments, yet increaſe the regret and uneaſineſs in the 
want of what we have been inured to, make us more 
inclined to purſue like enjoyments, and give us great - 
er facility and readineſs in any courſe of action. As 
the acquiring of ſuch habits was voluntary, ſo it (till 


= 
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remains in our power to abate their force or take 
them away altogether by cautious abſtinence or fre- 
quent intermiſſion of ſuch actions and enjoyments. 
However therefore an habit of yirtue, making each of- 
fice leſs difficult, may ſeem to abate a little of the ex- 
cellence of each particular office, yet it plainly adds 
to the beauty and excellence of the character: and on 
the other hand habits of vice, however they may a 
little abate the deformity of each particular vitious 
action, yet plainly ſhew the character to be the more 
deformed and odious. | 

Sometimes it may happen that one is juſtly praiſed 
on account of the good aCtions of other men, nay that 
even the deſirable effects of natural inanimate cauſes 


are imputed to him as honourable, when by ſome ho- 


nourable actions of his own he has contributed to theſe 
events. And in like manner the damages or injuries 
immediately done by other men or inanimate cauſes, 
are imputed as crimes, when one has occaſioned them 


by any action or omiſſion contrary to his duty, 
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CHAP, IV. 
Concerning the NATURAL RIGHTS of INDIVIDUALS; 


WV have already ſhewn that the ſeveral · duties of 

life may be naturally explained by explaining 
the ſeveral rights belonging to men, and the corre- 
| ſponding obligations, in all the ſeveral ſtates and re- 
lations they ſtand. in to each other. By a tate we 
underſtand © ſome permanent condition one is placed 
in, as it includes a ſeties of rights and obligations.“ 
Our ſtate is either that of the freedom in which nature 
placed us; or an adventitious ſtate, introduced by 
ſome human acts or inſtitution. 

The ſtate of natural liberty, is - that of thoſe who 
* are ſubjected to no human power: which plainly 
obtained at firſt in the world, among perſons adult 
and exempt from the parental power, This ſtate too 
muſt always ſubſiſt among ſome perſons, at leaſt among 
the ſqvereign princes of independent ſtates, or among 
the ſtates themſelves, with reſpect to each other. 

The character of any ſtate is to be taken from the 
rights and laws which are in force in it, and not from 
what men may do injuriouſly contrary to the laws, 
'Tis plain therefore from the preceeding account of 
our nature and its laws, that the ſtate of nature is 
that of peace and good -will, of innocence and bene- 
ſicence, and not of violence, war, and rapine: as both 

* . 
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the immediate ſenſe of duty in our hearts, and the ra- 
tional conſiderations of intereſt muſt ſuggeſt to us*, 
For let us obſerve what's very obvious, that with- 
qut ſociety with a good many of our fellows, their 
mutual aids, and an intercourſe of friendly offices, 
mankind could neither be brought to life or preſer- 
ved in it; much leſs could they obtain any tolerably 
convenient or pleaſant condition of life. Tis plain 
too that no one has ſuch ſtrength that he could pro- 
miſe to himſelf to conquer all ſuch as he may deſire 
to wrong or ſpoil, and all ſuch enemies as he may raiſe 
up againſt himſelf by an injurious courſe of life; ſince 
an honeſt indignation at wrongs will make many more 
enemies to him than thoſe he immediately injures : and 
there are few who won't find conſiderable ſtrength to 
avenge themſelves or their neighbours, when they have 
conceived a juſt indignation, And then men have it 
generally in their power much more certainly and ef- 
fetually to make others uneaſy and miſerable, than to 
make others eaſy and happy. External proſperity re- 
quires a perfectly right ſtate of the body, and all ita 
tender and delicate parts, many of which may be diſ- 
turbed and deſtroyed by very ſmall forces; it requires 
alſo a conſiderable variety of external things, which 


may be eaſily damaged, taken away, or deſtroyed. A 


jult conſideration of this infirm, uncertain condition of 


* This ſuffices to overturn the fallacious reaſonings of 
Hobs upon the ſtate of nature as a ſtate of war of all 3 
4 K 3 
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mankind, ſo that their proſperity may ſo eaſily be di- 
ſturbed, muſt engage every wiſe man rather to culti- 
vate peace and friendſhip with all, as far as poſfible, 
than to provoke any by unneceſſary enmity or injury. 
II. Tus rights of men according as they imme- 
diately and principally regard either the benefit of 
ſome individual, or that of fome ſociety or body of 
people, or of mankind in general as a great commu- 
nity, are divided. into private, public, and cammon to 


all, The private rights of individuals are pointed 


out by their ſenſes and natural appetites, recommend- 
ing and purſuipg ſuch things as tend to their happi- 
neſs: and our moral faculty or conſcience ſhews us, 
that each one ſhould be allowed full liberty to procure 
what may be for his own innocent advantage or plea- 
ſure, nay that we ſhould maintain and defend it to him, 

To diſcover therefore theſe private rights we ſhould 
firſt attend to the ſeveral natural principles or appe- 
tites in men, * and then turn our views toward the 
general intereſts of ſociety, and of all around them: 
that where we find no obſtruction to the happineſs 
of others, or to the common good thence enſuing; 
we ſhould deem it the right of each individual to 
do, poſſeſs, or demand and obtain from others, what- 
ever may tend to his own innocent advantage or plea: 
ſure, Y | | 
Private rights are either natural or adventitious: 


. See Grotius de Jure Belli, &c. I. c. 2. 1. See alſo Se. 1. 
of the preceeding chapter. | 
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The former ſort, nature itſelf has given to each one, 
without any human grant or inſtitution. The adven- 
titious depend upon ſome human deed or inſtitution. 

III. THE private natural rights are either perfed? 
or imperfect. Of the perfect kind theſe are the chief. 
1. A right to life, and to retain their bodies unmaim- 
ed. 2. A right to preſerve their chaſtity. 3. A right 
to an unblemiſhed character for common honeſty, ſo 
as not to be deemed unfit for human ſociety. 4. A 


right of liberty, or of acting according to one's own 


judgment and inclination within the bounds of the law 
of nature. 5. A right over life, ſo far that each one, 
in any honourable ſervices to ſociety or his friends, 
may expoſe himſelf not only to dangers, but to cer- 
tain death, when ſuch public good is in view as over- 
balances the value of his life. This our conſcience, 


or moral ſenſe, and love of virtue will ſtrongly re- 


commend to us in many caſes, 4 There's alſo a ſenſe 
deeply infixed by nature, of each one's right of pri- 
vate judgment, or of judging for himſelf in all mat- 
ters of duty, eſpecially as to religion; for a baſe judg- 
ment or opinion cannot of itſelf be injurious to others: 
and *tis plain no man can without guilt counteract his 
own conſcience; nor can there be any virtue in diſſi- 
mulation or hypocriſy, but generally there's great guilt 
in it. Our ſentiments therefore about religion and vir- 
tue cannot be matter of commerce or contract, ſo as 


to give others a right over them. Such commerce is 
no way requiſite for any good in ſociety; nor is it in 
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one's power to judge or think as another ſhall com- 
mand him. All engagements or contracts of this kind 
are null and void. Suppoſe one has judged amiſs and 
has falſe opinions : yet while he injures no man, he is 


uſing his own external right ; that is, tho' he acts 


* amiſs, yet much greater evils would enſue if any power 

were veſted in others to compel him by penalties or 
threatnings of tortures, either to a change of his ſen- 
timents, or to a profeſſion of it. 

Each one alſo has a natural right to the uſe of 
ſach things as nature intended to remain common to 
all ; that he ſhould have the ſame acceſs with others, 
by the like means, to acquire adventitious rights; and 
that he ſhould find equal treatment with his equals, 
Men have likewiſe rights to marriage with ſuch as are 
willing to inter-marry with them, provided they be 
under no prior bonds of marriage, or hindered by any 
other juſt impediment : nor can any third perſon or 
ſociety which has not acquired any juſt power over the 
parties, pretend a right to obſtruct their deſigns of in- 
ter - marriage; or to hinder any who are not their ſub- 
jects from entering into any other innocent aſſociations 
or commerce of any kind for their own behoof. 

The ſenſe of every one's heart, and the common 
natural principles, ſhew that each one has theſe per- 
fect rights; nor without maintaining them can there 
be any ſocial life : ſo that they are alſo confirmed by 
conſiderations of common utility, and our more exten- 
ſive affections. | | | 
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IV. In this reſpect all men are originally egual, 
that theſe natural rights equally belong to all, at leaſt 
as ſoon as they come to the mature uſe of reaſon; and 
they are equally confirmed to all by the law of nature, 
which requires that we ſhould conſult the intereſt of 
each indiyidual as far as the common utility will al- 
low; and maintain to the feeble and weak their ſmall 
acquiſitions or advantagrs, as well as their greater 
acquiſitions or advantages to the ingenious and active. 
For 'tis plainly for the common good, that no mortal 
endued with reaſon and forethought ſhould without 
his own conſent, or crime, be ſubjected to the will of 
his fellow, without regard to his own intereſt, except 
in ſome rare caſes, that the intereſt of a ſociety may 
make it neceſſary. None of mankind are ſo ſtupid and 
thoughtleſs about their own intereſts, as not to count 
it next to death to have themſelves and all that's dear 
to them, ſubjected to another's pleaſure or caprice, 
and thus expoſed to the greateſt contumelies. Nature 
makes none maſters, none ſlaves: and yet the wiſer 
and better ſort of men have many imperfect rights ſu- 
perior to thoſe of others, and ſuperior offices od ſer- 
vices of humanity are due to them, 

But as nature has ſet no obvious or acknowledged 
marks of ſuperior wiſdom and goodneſs upon any of 
mankind; and often weak men may have high noti- 
ons of their own wiſdom; and the worſt of men may 
make the greateſt ſhews of goodneſs, which their fel- 
lows cannot diſcover to be hypocritical ; 'tis plain that 


no pretences of ſuperior wiſdom or goodneſs will juſ- 


tify a man in his aſfuming power over others without 
their own conſent; this would be plainly everfive of 
the common intereſt, and the ſource of perpetual wars, 
V. To every imperfect right of individuals there 
anſwers a like obligation or duty which our conſcience 
plainly enjoins, and in ſome caſes moſt ſacredly. Theſe 
are the chief imperfe& rights: each one may juſtly 
claim ſuch oflices as are profitable to him, and no bur- 
den or expence to the performer, Nay every inno- 
cent perſon has a right to ſuch offices of others, as 
are of high advantage to him, and of ſmall burden or 
expence to the performers. This is particularly the 
caſe of men under great calamities, needing the cha- 
ritable aids of others. Men of eminent characters, tho' 
under no calamity, have a right to ſome higher offices 
from others, as particularly to their friendly ſuffrages 
for their advantage or promotion, Each one whoſe 
vices have not made him infamous has a right to be 
admitted on equitable terms into any ſocieties civil or 
religious, which are inſtituted in his neighbourhood, 
for his more convenient ſubſiſtence, or his improvement 
in piety. And laſtly each one, who has not forfeited 
by ſome crime, has a right to be treated on an equal 
_ footing of humanity with his equals, and with others 
in proportion to their merits, 

| VI. CoxnCErniNG beneficence and liberality, theſe 
general maxims are evident, * that the importance of 
© This is taken from Cicero de Officiis Lib. I. 14, 15, &e. 
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any benefit to the receiver, is proportioned jointly to 
the quantity of the benefit and his indigence : and that 
benefits are leſs burdenſome to the giver the ſmaller 
their value is and the greater his wealth. Hence li- 
berality may be exceedingly advantageous in many 
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caſes to him that receives it, and yet of ſmall or no 


burden to the giver. 

Beneficence, which is peculiarly becoming a good 
man, and eminently diſplays the goodneſs of his heart, 
ought :0 be practiſed with theſe cautions ; firſt, that it 
don't hurt the perſons it is employed about or the 
community. 2dly, That it be proportioned to our for- 
tunes, ſo as not to exhauſt its own fountain, 3dly, 
That it be proportioned to the merits or claims of 
others. Among theſe claims we regard, firſt, the mo- 
ral characters of the objects, and next their kind af- 
fections towards us, and thirdly the ſocial intercour- 
ſes we have had with them, and laſtly the good offices 
we formerly received from them. None of theſe con- 
ſiderations are to be neglected, and leaſt of all the laſt 
one; ſince there's no obligation more ſacred than that 
of gratitude, none more uſeſul in life; nor is any vice 
more odious than ingratitude, or more hurtful in ſo- 
ciety, When therefore in certain caſes we cannot 
exerciſe all the beneficence we deſire, offices of gra- 
titude ſhould take place of other offices of liberality, 


n 


S V; 


Of REAL ADvenTITIOUS nv and 
PROPERTY, 

HE adventitious rights conſtituted by ſome hu- 

man deed or inſtitution are either real or per- 

ſonal. The rea! terminate upon ſome certain definite 

goods : the perſonal terminate npon ſome perſon, not 

peculiarly reſpecting one part of his goods more than 
any other, 

The principal real right i is property ; the ſpring of 
which is this, Firſt the external ſenſes and appetites 
of men naturally lead to the uſe of external things : 
and the like ſenſes in brute animals (who have no ſu- 
perior faculties which could control! theſe ſenſes and 
appetites) lead to the ſame : this ſufficiently ſhews that 
God has graciouſly created things inanimate for the 
uſe of animal- life: now man is plainly the chief ani- 
mal in this earth. Reflection confirms the ſame ; ſince 
all theſe curious vegetable forms muſt ſoon periſh of 
their own accord, and therefore could be intended for 
no other uſe, ſo worthy of the divine goodneſs, as that 
of ſupporting animal life agreeably, and chiefly hu- 
man life, | | 

II. THERE'S indeed nd in men a natural 
kindneſs and ſenſe of pity, extending even to the 
brutes, which ſhould reſtrain them from any cruelty 
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toward them which is not neceſſary to prevent ſome 
miſery of mankind, toward whom we muſt ſtill have 
a much higher compaſſion, But men muſt ſoon diſcern, 
as they increaſe in numbers, that their lives muſt be 
exceedingly toilſome and uneaſy unleſs they are aſſiſ- 
ted by the beaſts fitted for labour. They mult alſo 
ſee that ſuch beaſts of the gentler kinds and eaſily 
tameable, whoſe ſervices men need moſt, cannot be 
preſerved without the provident care of men; but muſt 
periſh by hunger, cold, or ſavage beaſts: nor could 
men unaſſiſted by work-beaſts, and over-burthened in 
ſupporting themſelves, employ any cares or labour in 
their defence. Reaſon therefore will ſhew, that theſe 
tractable creatures fitted for labour are committed to 
the care and government of men, that being preſeryed 
by human care, they may make a compenſation by their 
labours. And thus a community or ſociety is plainly 
conſtituted by nature, for the. common intereſt both of 
men and theſe more tractable animals, in which men 
are to govern, and the brute animals to be ſubject. 
Such tractable animals as are unfit for labours, muſt 
make compenſation to men for their defence and pro- 
tection ſome other way, ſince their ſupport too re- 
quires much human labour; as they muſt have paſtures 
cleared of wood, and be defended from ſavage crea- 


| tures. Men muſt be compenſated by their milk, wool, 


or hair, otherwiſe they could not afford them ſo much 
of their care and labour, 
III. Nav, if upon the increaſe of mankind they 
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were ſo ſtraitened for food, that many muſt periſh 
by famine, unleſs they feed upon the fleſh of brute 
animals; reaſon will ſuggeſt that theſe animals, ſlaugh- 
tered ſpeedily by men for food, periſh with leſs pain, 
than they muſt feel in what is called their natural 
death; and were they excluded from human protec- 
tion they muſt generally periſh earlier and in a worſe 
manner by hunger, or winter-colds, or the fury of ſa- 
vage beaſts There's nothing therefore of injuſtice 
or cruelty, nay 'tis rather prudence and mercy, that 
men ſhould take to their own uſe in a gentler way, 
thoſe animals which otherwiſe would often fall a more 
miſerable prey to lions, wolves, bears, dogs, or vul- 
Don't we ſee that the weaker tribes of animals are 
deſtined by nature for the food of the ſtronger and 
more ſagacious? Were a like uſe of inferior animals 
denied to mankind, far fewer of theſe animals fit for 
human uſe would either come into life or be preſer- 
ved in it; and the lives of theſe few would be more 
expoſed io danger and more miſerable, And then, the 
iatereſt of the whole animal ſyſtem would require that 
thoſe endued with reaſon and reflection, and conſe- 
quently capable of higher happineſs or miſery, ſhould 
be preſerved and multiplied, even tho? it occaſioned a 
. diminution of the numbers of inferior animals. Theſe 
conſiderations abundantly evidence that right of man- 
kind to take the moſt copious uſe of inferior creatures, 
even thoſe endued with life, And yet all uſeleſs cru- 
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elty toward the brute animals is highly blameable. 

IV. Tus grounds of property among men are of a 
different nature. Complete unlimited property is the 
* right of taking the full uſe of any goods, and of 
“ alienating them as we pleaſe.” Some degree of in- 
genuity and ſtrength for occupying certain things, is 
granted by nature to every one; mankind alſo natu- 
rally are prone to action. Our deſire of ſelf-preſer- 
vation and our tender affections excite us to occupy or 
acquire things neceſſary or uſeful for ourſelves and 
thoſe we love: every man of ſpirit naturally delights 
in ſuch exertion of his natural powers, and applauds 
himſelf in the acquiſition of what may be matter of li- 
berality and friendlineſs. Our ſenſe of right and wrong 
alſo ſhews, that it muſt be inhuman and ill-natured, 
for one who can otherways ſubſiſt by his own induſtry, 
to take by violence from another what he has acquir- 
ed or improved by his innoeent labours. Tis alſo 
obvious that the ſpontaneous fruits of the uncultiva- 
ted earth are not ſufficient to maintain the hundredth, 
part of mankind; and that therefore it is by a general 
diligence and labour that they muſt be maintained, 
Whatever method therefore is neceſſary to encourage 
a general induſtry mult alſo be neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of mankind ; now without a property enſuing up- 
on labour employed in occupying and cultivating things 


- B fitted for the ſupport of life, neither our ſelf-love, nor 


any of the tender affections, would excite men to in- 
duſtry ; nay nor even the molt extenſive benevolence 
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toward all; ſince the common intereſt of all requires 
that all ſhould be obliged by their own neceſſities to 
ſome ſort of induſtry. Now no man would employ his 
labours unleſs he were aſſured of having the fruits of 
them at his own diſpoſal: otherways, all the more ac- 
tive and diligent would be a perpetual prey, and a ſet 
of ſlaves, to the ſlothful and worthleſs, 

Without thus inſuring to each one the fruits of 
his own labours with full power to diſpoſe of what's 
beyond his own conſumption to ſuch as are deareſt to 
him, there can be no agreeable life, no univerſal di- 
ligence and induſtry : but by ſuch inſurance labours 
become pleaſant and honourable, friendſhips are cul- 
tivated, and an intercourſe of kind offices among the 
good: nay even the lazy and ſlothful are forced by 
their own indigence, to bear their ſhare cf labour. 
Nor could we hope, in any plan of polity, to find ſuch 
conſtant care and fidelity in magiſtrates, as would 
compell all impartially to bear their proper ſhares of 
labour, and make a diſtribution of the common acqui- 
ſition in juſt proportion to the indigence or merits of 
the ſeveral citizens, . without any partial regards to 
their favourites. And could even this be obtained in 
fact, yet the citizens could ſcarce have ſuch confidence 
in their magiſtrates wiſdom and fidelity, as would 
make their diligence and labour ſo agrecable to them, 
as when they are themſelves to make the diſtribution 
of their profits, according to their own inclinatony 


among their friends or families, 
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The MsTHODsS of AcQuitinG PROPERTY. 


RoPERTY is either original or derived. The ori- 

ginal property ariſes from the firſt occupation of 

things formerly common. The derived is that which 
is transferred from the firſt proprietors, 

Whoſoever either from a deſire of preſerving him- 
ſelf, or profiting any who are dear to him, firſt occu- 
pies any of the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth, or 
things ready for human uſe on which no culture was 
employed, either by firſt diſcovering them with inten- 
tion immediately to ſeize them, or by any act or la- 


« bour of his catching or encloſing them ſo that they 


are more eaſily attainable and ſecured for human uſe, 
is deemed juſtly the proprietor for theſe reaſons ; that 
if any other perſon, capable of ſubſiſting otherways, 
would wreſt from him what he had thus acquired, and 
defeat and diſappoint his labours, he would plainly act 
inhumanly, break off all friendly ſociety, and occaſion 
perpetual contention, What this perſon pretends to 
now, he may attempt anew every hour: and any other 
perſon may do the ſame with equal right: and thus 
all a man's pains in acquiring any thing may be de- 
feated, and he be excluded from all enjoyment of any 
thing unleſs he perpetually defend his acquiſitions by 
violence. 
L 
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'Tis trifling to imagine that property is any phyſi- 
cal quality or bond between a man and certain goods, 
and thence to diſpute that there's no ſuch force or 
virtue in firſt eſpying, touching, ſtriking, or incloſing 
any thing, as to conſtitute a ſacred right of property; 
or to debate which of all theſe actions has the great- 
et virtue or force, For in all our inquiries into the 
grounds or cauſes, of property, this is the point in queſ- 
tion, what cauſes or circumſtances ſhew, that it is 
„humane and equitable toward individuals, and re- 


* quiſite alſo to the maintainance of amicable ſociety, 


* that a certain perſon ſhould be allowed the full uſe 
* and diſpoſal of certain goods; and all others ex- 


„ cluded from it?” and when thefe are diſcovered, 


our road 1s cleared to find out the cauſes and rulcs 
about property 

II. Tuus therefore we ſhould judge about the dit. 
ferent methods of occupation: that 'tis inhuman and 
injuſt, without the moſt urgent neceſſity, to obſtruct 
the innocent labours others have begun and perſiſt in, 
or by any ſpeedier attempt of ours to intercept their 
natural profits. If therefore any perſon in ſearch for 
things requiſite for himſelf, firſt diſcovers them with 


intention immediately to ſeize or purſue them; one | 


who had employed no labour about them, nor was in 
ſearch for them, would act injuſtly and inhumanly, 
if by his greater ſwifneſs he ſirſt ſcized them for him- 
ſelf. If ſeveralg at once were ſearching for ſuch things, 
and at once diſcoyer them by ſight, they will be com- 
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mon among them, even altho' one ſwifter than the reſt 
firſt touched them; unleſs by civil laws or cuſtom ſuch 
points be otherwiſe determined, If one firſt eſpies 
them, and another conſcious of his deſign, but alfa 
in ſearch for ſuch things for himſelf, firſt ſeizes them, 
the things will be common to both, or in joint pro- 
perty: for there are no more potent reaſons of hu- 
manity on one fide than on the other, If one by his 
labour or ingenuity incloſes or enſnares any wild ani- 
mals, or ſo wearies them out in the chaſe that they 
can now eaſily be taken; tis a plain wrong for ano- 
ther to intercept them, tho' the former had neither 
ſeen nor touched them, If it is known to many that 
certain lands or goods ly common to be occupied by 


any one; and ſeverals, not conſcious of each others 


deſigns, at once are preparing to occupy them, and 
ſet about it: by the cuſtom which has obtained, he 
that firſt arrives at them is the proprietor. But, ab- 
ſtracting from received cuſtoms and laws, ſuch things 
ſhould be common to all who without fraud or impru- 
dent negligence employed their labours in occupying 


them, whether they came earlier or later; and ſhouid 
either be held in common, or divided among them 1n 


proportion to expence and pains prudently employed 
by each of them for this purpoſe. Nay tho' each of 


them were aware of the deſigns of the reſt; 'tis right 


that each ſhould proceed and acquire a joint title with 
others. Nor ſhould thoſe who without any fault of 


their own came too late, or ſuch whoſe wiſe and vis 
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gorous attempts have been retarded by accidents, be 
precluded from their ſhare, 


In ſuch diſputable caſes we ſhould firſt inquire 


what reaſons of humanity give the preference to any 
one above the reſt ; and this chiefly, ** that the natu- 
& ral fruits of no man's honourable or innocent la- 
*- bours ſhould be intercepted; or any honeſt induſ- 
* trious attempts defeated If this plea belongs alike 
to all, the goods ſhould be deemed in joint property 
of all. If ſome accidents or circumſtances make the 
point very doubtful; and ſome ſorts of goods can nei- 
ther be held in common, nor divided or ſold without 
great loſs; we ſhould follow ſome implicite conventi- 
ons of men, appearing by the laws or cuſtoms which 
prevail ; and aſſign the property to him who has on 
his ſide ſuch circumitances the regarding of which pre- 
vents many inextricable diſputes and violent conten- 
tions. Hence it is that law and cuſtom ſo. generally 
_ favour the firſt ſeizer, the public purchaſer, and the 
perſon to whom goods have been publicly delivered, 
And this conduces to the common utility. 

If different perſons intending to occupy agree that 
the whole ſhould fall ro him who firſt occupies; they 
ought alſo to ſpecify the manner of occupation ; other- 
vwiſe different methods may be deemed equally valid, 
and conſtitute a joint property. Theſe rules ſeem the 
moſt conducive to peace. | 

No doubt inextricable queſtions may ariſe about 


what the ſeveral parties infiſting on their utmoſt rights 
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may do, without being chargeable with injuſtice, But 
ſuch as ſincerely aim at acting the virtuous part, will 
always eaſily diſcern what equity and humanity re- 
quire, unleſs they are too much influenced by ſelfifh- 
neſs. Nor have we reaſon to complain, that, in theſe 
and ſuch like cafes, nature has not preciſely enough 
fixed the boundaries, to let us ſee how very near we 
may approach to fraud or injury, without actually in- 
curring the charge of it; when we are ſo loudly ex- 
horted to every thing honourable, liberal, and bene- 
hcent, 

Ill, Bur as man is naturally endued with provi- 
dent forethought, we may not only juſtly occupy 
what's requiſite for preſent uſe, but may juſtly ſtore 
up for the future; unleſs others be in ſome extraor- 
dinary diſtreſs. There are alſo many things requir- 
ing a very long courſe of labour to cultivate them, 
which after they are cultivated yield almoſt a perpe- 
tual and copious uſe to manking, Now that men may 
be invited to ſuch a long courſe of labour, tis abſo- 
lutely requiſite that a continual property be allowed 
them as the natural reſult and reward of ſuch labori- 
ous cultivation, This is the caſe in clearing woody 
grounds for tillage or paſture; preparing vineyards, 
oliveyards, gardens, orchards; in rearing or breaking 
of beaſts for labour, | 

Property is deemed to begin as ſoon as one begins 
the culture of what before was unoccupied; and it is 
compleated when the cultivator has marked out ſuch 
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a portion as he both can and intends to cultivate, by 
himſelf or ſuch as he can procure to aſſiſt him: as 
tis plainly injuſt to obſtruA any innocent labours in- 
tended, or to intercept their fruits. 

But the abilities of the occupier with his aſſiſtants 
muſt ſet bounds to his right of occupation, One head 
of a family, by his firſt arriving with his domeſtics 
upon a vaſt iſland capable of ſupporting a thouſand 
families, muſt not pretend to property in the whole, 
He may acquire as much as there's any probability he 
can cultivate, but what is beyond this remains com- 
mon, Nor can any ſtate, on account of its fleets firſt 
arriving on a vaſt continent, capable of holding ſeveral 
empires, and which its colonies can never ſufficiently 
occupy, claim to itſelf the dominion of the whole con- 
tinent. This ſtate may juſtly claim as much as it can 
reaſonably hope to cultivate by its colonies in any 
reaſonable time: and may no doubt extend its bounds 
beyond what it can cultivate the firſt ten or twelve 
years; but not beyond all probable hopes of its ever 
being able to cultivate, The juſt reaſonable time to 
be allowed to the firſt occupiers, muſt be determined 
by prudent arbiters, who mult regard, not only the 
circumſtances of this ſtate, but of all others who may 
be concerned, according as they are more or leſs po- 
pulous, and either need new ſeats for their colonies, 
or have already ſufficient lands for their people. If 
many neighbouring ſtates are too populous, they may 
- juſtly occupy the uncultivated parts of ſuch a new diſ- 
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covered continent, leaving ſufficient room for the firſt 
occupiers; and that without the leave of the firſt diſ- 
coverers, Nor can the firſt diſcoverers juſtly demand 
that theſe colonies ſent by other ſtates ſhould be ſub- 
jected to their empire. Tis enough if they agree to 
live amicably beſide them as confederated ſtates. Nay 
as in a free democracy, tis often jult to prevent ſuch 
immoderate acquiſitions of wealth by a few, as may be 
dangerous to the public, even tho' theſe acquiſitions 
are a making without any private injuries: ſo neigh- 
bouring ſtates may juſtly take early precautions, even 
by violence if neceſſary, againſt ſuch acquiſitions of 
any one, as may be dangerous to the liberty and inde- 
pendency of all around them; when ſufficient ſecurity 
cannot be obtained in a gentler way. Nothing can be 
more oppoſite to the general good of mankind than 
that the rights, independency, and liberty of many 
neighbouring nations ſhould be expoſed to be tramp- 
led upon by the pride, ſuxury, ambit.on, or avarice 
of any nation. 

'Tis plain however, that both individuals and ſo- 
cieties ſhould be allowed to acquire ſtores of certain 
goods far beyond all their own conſumption; fince 
theſe ſtores may ſerve as matter of commerce and bar- 
ter to obtain goods of other kinds they may need. 

IV. From theſe principles about property it ap- 
pears, that ſuch things as are inexhauſtible by any uſe, 
are not matters of occupation or property, ſo that o- 
thers could be excluded from them: for this further 
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reaſon too, that ſuch things can ſcarce be improved 
by any human labour. If indeed for the more ſafe 
uſe of any of them labour or expences are requiſite; 
thoſe who wiſely employ labour or expence for this 
purpoſe, may juſtly require that all others who uſe 
them ſhould in a juſt proportion contribute to make 
compenſation, The air, the /ight, running water, 
and the ocean are thus common to all, and cannot be 
appropriated: the ſame is the caſe of traits or gulphs, 


And yet if any (tate is at the expence to build forti- 


fied harbours or to clear certain ſeas from pirates for 
the behoof of all traders, they may juſtly inſiſt on ſuch 
taxes upon all traders who ſhare the benefit as may 
proportionally defray the ſaid expences, as far as they 
really are for the benefit of all traders, but no fur- 
ther. Now no man ſhould be excluded from any uſe 
of things thus deſtined for perpetual community, un- 
leſs this uſe requires alſo ſome uſe of lands which are 


in property. 


Theſe reaſonings alſo ſhew that all things were left 


by God to men in that community called negative, 
not pofitive, Negative community is the (tate of 
** things expoſed to be appropriated by occupation.“ 
Poſitive community is ** the ſtate of things in the joint 
property of many: which therefore no perſon can 
occupy or acquire without the conſent of the joint 
proprictors. At firſt any one might juſtly have occu- 
pied what he wanted, without conſulting the reſt of 
mankind ; nor need we have recourſe to any old con- 
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ventions of all men, to explain the introduction of 
property. 

V. Tux goods called by the Civilians res nulliur, 
which, as they ſay, are not in property, and yet not 
expoſed. to occupation; “ ſuch as temples, the forti- 
fications of cities, and burial-places, are truly the pro- 
perty either of larger ſocieties, or of families; altho? 
this property is often ſo reſtricted by ſuperſtitious laws, 
that it can be turned to no other uſe. *Tis vain to 
imagine that any ſuch things afford uſe to the Deity, 
or that his ſupreme right over all can be enlarged or 
diminiſhed by any human deed, 

The goods belonging to ſtates F are not in the pro- 
perty or patrimony of any individuals, nor come into 
their commerce. But they are the property of the 
community, which -may transfer them as it pleaſes, 
Such are public theatres, high-ways, porticos, aque- 
ducts, bagnios. 

Things formerly occupied may return into the old 
ſtate of community if the proprietor throw them away, 
or abandon his property; and this intention of aban- 
doning may ſometimes ſufficiently appear by a leng 
neglect of claiming it, when there's nothing to ob- 
ſtruct his recovery. A long poſſeſſion in this caſe will 
give another a juſt title. Goods unwillingly loſt fall 
alſo to the fair poſſeſſor, when the proprietor cannot 


* Of theſe there are three claſſes, ſacrae, ſanFae, religioſae, 
Of which follow three examples in order. 
+ Res publicae, or res populi. 
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be found, 
laws have introduced other ſorts of preſcription * for 
the common utility, and to prevent inextricable con- 
troverſies. | 

In the occupying of lands, a property is alſo con- 
ſtituted in ſuch things as cannot be-uſed without ſome 
uſe of the ground; ſuch as lakes, and rivers as far as 
they flow within the lands in property ; nay ſuch parts 
alſo of things otherwiſe fit for perpetual community, 
as cannot be left open to promiſcuous uſe without 
endangering our property ; ſuch as bays of the ſea run- 
ning far into our lands, and parts of the ocean conti- 
guous to the coaſt, from whence our poſſeſſions might 
be annoyed. But by occupying lands we acquire no 
property in ſuch wild creatures as can eaſily with? 
draw themſelves beyond our bounds, and are no way 
incloſed or ſecured by our labour. And yet the pro- 
prietor may juſtly hinder others from treſpaſſing upon 
his ground for fowling, hunting, or fiſhing, 

All natural, accidental, or artificial improvements, 
vr adventitious increaſe, are called acceſſions, ſuch as 
fruits of trees, the young of cattle, growth of tim- 
ber, and artificial forms + About which theſe gene- 
ral rules hold; 1. All acceſſions of our goods which 
6 are not owing to any goods or Jabours of others, 


* Uſucapis. 
+ Fruftus, incrementa, alluviones, commixtiones, confuſiones, 
ſpecificationes. The explication of all theſe may be found in 


any compend of civil law, or law dictionary. 


» 


There are alſo other reaſons why civil 
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are alſo our property; unleſs ſome other perſon hag 


* acquired ſome right which limits our property.“ 

2. When without the fraud or fault of any of the 
parties, the goods or labours of different perſons have 
concurred to make any compound, or have improved 
any goods, ** theſe goods are in joint property of all 
* thoſe whoſe goods and labours have thus concur- 
ce red; and that in proportion to what each one has 
© contributed,” Such goods therefore are to be uſed 
by them in common, or by turns for times in the ſaid 
proportion, or to be thus divided among them, if they 
will admit diviſion without loſs, 

3: But if they admit no ſuch common or alternate 
uſe, or diviſion, they to whom they are leaſt neceſſary 
ſhould quit their ſhares to the perſon who needs them 
moſt, for a reaſonable compenſation, to be eſtimated 
by a perſon of judgment and integrity, 

4. When by the fraud or groſs fault of another, 
his goods or labours are intermixed with my goods, 
ſo that they are leſs fitted for my purpoſe; the perſon 
by whoſe groſs fault this has happened is bound to 
compenſate my loſs * or make good to me the value 
of my goods, nay f all the profit I could have made 
had they been left to me entire as they were; and let 
him keep to himſelf the goods he has made unfit for 


This penſatio damni, which is often due when there was 
no fraud in the caſe. 
| + Penſare quod intereſt, which always includes the former, 
and often extends much further, 
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my purpoſe. Bur if by the intermedling of others my 
goods are made more convenient for me, my right re- 


mains; and I can be obliged to compenſate to them 


no further than the value of the improvement to my 
purpoſcs, or as far as I am enriched, - 

Full property originally contains theſe ſeveral rights: 
firſt, that of retaining poſſeſſion, 2. and next, that of 
taking all manner of uſe, 3. that alſo of excluding o- 
thers from any uſe; 4. and laſtly, that of transferring 
to others as the proprietor pleaſes, either in whole 
or in part, abſolutely, or under any lawful condition, 
or upon any event or contingency, and of granting 
any partieular lawful uſe to others. But property is 
frequently limited by civil laus, and frequently by =_ 
deeds of ſome former proprietors, 


1 
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Of DERIVED PROPERTY, 


THE derived rights are either real or perſonal, 

The materials whence all real rights ariſe is 

our property. Perſonal rights are founded on our na- 

tural liberty, or right of acting as we chooſe, and of 

managing our own affairs. When any part of theſe 

original rights is transferred to another, then a per- 
ſonal right is conſtituted. 

To apprehend this diſtinction, which has place in 
the law of nature, as well as in civil law, *tis to be 
obſerved, that the common intereſt of all conſtantly 
requires an intercourſe of offices, and the joint Jabours 
of many: and that when mankind grow numerous, all 
neceſſaries and conveniencies will be much better ſup- 
plied to all, when each one chooſes an art to himſelf, : 
by practice acquires dexterity in it, and thus provides 
himſelf great plenty of ſuch goods as that art produ- 
ces, to be exchanged in commerce for the goods pro- 
duced in like manner by other artiſans; than if each 
one by turns practiſed every neceſſary art, without 
ever acquiring dexterity in any of them, 

'Tis plain too, that when men were multiplied 
conſiderably, all lands of eaſy culture muſt ſoon have 
been occupied, ſo that there would none remain in 
common; and that many could find none to occupy” 
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for their ſupport, ſuch perſons therefore would have 
no other fund than their own bodily ſtrength or in- 
genuity, that by their common or artificial labours 
they might procure neceſſaries for themſelves: the 
more opulent too, for their own eaſe, would more fre- 
quently need the labours of the indigent, and could 
not with any conſcience expect them gratuitouſly, 
There muſt therefore be a continual courſe of con- 
tracts among men, both for the transferring of pro- 
perty or real rights; and the conſtituting claims to 
certain ſervices, and to certain quantities or values, 
to be paid in conſideration of theſe ſervices; which 
are perſonal rights. 

Nov it would often happen that a proprietor with- 
out entirely transferring his property in lands or other 
goods, would yet conſent fo to ſubject them to certain 
claims of his creditor, that unleſs the debt be dif- 
charged at the time agreed, the creditor by the poſ- 
ſeſſion or ſale of ſuch lands or goods might ſecure 
himſelf: by a tranſaction of this kind a real right is 
conſtituted. Sometimes the creditor would have ſuch 
conndence in the wealth and integrity of his debtor, 
that he would demand no ſuch real ſecurity as a pledge 
or mortgage, but accept of a perſonal obligation, which 
had no more peculiar reſpe& to any one piece of goods 
or property of the debtor than another. la like man- 
ner; from any damage done there would ariſe only a 
perſonal right. But further, when it was found ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to maintain the faith of commerce, 
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certain public and notour forms have been received, 
to make full tranſlation of property : which muſt have 
always been deemed ſo valid and ſacred, that no prior 
latent contracts with others could defeat them, Were 
not ſuch forms thus agreed upon, no man would buy 
any thing; ſince he could have no ſecurity that it 
would not be wreſted from him by a third perſon up- 
on ſome prior latent contract. A good man no doubt 
will ſacredly regard all his contracts and obligations 
perſonal or real; and avoid what may defeat any right 
of another of any kind, But there's ſuch a neceſſity of 
maintaining the faith of public commerce, “ that all 
contracts entered into publickly and without fraud, in 
order to transfer real rights, muſt take place of las 
tent contracts and perſonal rights, tho' prior in time. 

II. DERI vp real rights are either certain parts 
of the right of property, ſubſiſting ſeparately from 
che reſt; or complete property transferred. The parts 
which often ſubſiſt ſeparately are four, the rights of 
poſſeſſing what one obtains without force or fraud; 
the rights of heirs in entail ; the rights of the pledge 
or mortgage ; and ſervitudes, 

He that poſſeſſes the goods of another without 
fraud or violence, either knows that they are the 


* Whatever may be determined by human laws or courts, 
there is no natural foundation in juſtice for preferring the 
pledge or mortgage as to any loans made after he knew the 
debts due to others, and ſuſpected that they were in —_— 
of loſing them. | 
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property of others; or upon probable ground believes 

them to be his own, And this latter is the bonae f- 

dei poſſeſſor, or the preſumptive proprietor, 
Whoſoever by fraud or violence poſſeſſes the goods 


he knows belong to others, has no manner of right, 


The proprietor, or any other honeſt man for the pro- 
prietor's behoof, has a right to demand and take them 
from him by force, to reſtore them to the proprietor, 
But when we get poſſeſſion of any goods without fraud 
or violence, which we know belong to others, (as 
when one finds goods loſt at land, or wrecks at ſea,) 
theſe we may detain till they are claimed by the pro- 
prietor, or ſome perſon commiſſioned by him; and if 
no ſuch perſon ever appears, the goods fall to the 
poſſeſſor. But in ſuch caſes the poſſeſſor is bound to 
give public notice that he has found ſuch goods, and 
is ready to reſtore them to the owner: to conceal 
them would be equal to theft, But he may juſtly 
inſiſt to have all his prudent charges in the keeping 
or advertiſing them refunded to him. 

The obligations on the preſumptive proprietor are, 
firſt to reſtore to the owner the goods, with all their 
unconſumed fruits, profits and increaſe, 

2. If the goods or their increaſe be conſumed, to 
refund to the value of what he is enriched by the uſe 
of them, in ſparing ſo much of his own property; or 
as much as it can be deemed valuable to him to have 


ſo long lived with more elegance or pleaſure, conſi- 


dering his circumſtances, For tis a juſt maxim, that 


as of the preſumptive. 
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* no perſon ſhould derive to himſelf any pleaſure or 


advantage at the expence of another without his 


* conſent,” 

3. If both the goods and their increaſe have pe- 
riſhed by accident, the preſumptive proprietor who 
holds no profit by them is not obliged to make good 
the value: nor is he accountable for ſuch profits as 
he neglected to take: for he uſed theſe goods believ- 
ing them to be his own, even as he would have uſed 
his own, But one ceaſes to be deemed preſumptive 
proprietor as ſoon as he has any probable intimation 
that the goods are not his own, by any plauſible claim 
put in by another: and whatever is culpably loft, 
ſquandered or groſly negleQed thereafter he is bound 
to make good, | 

4. When the preſumptive proprietor ſiting to 
the true owner any goods he bought or obtained for 
valuable conſideration ; he may juſtly inſiſt to have the 
price or conſideration reſtored to him by his author, 
or the perſon from whom he obtained them, 

5. Where this perſon is bankrupt, or can't be 
found, the cauſe of the preſumptive proprietor is as 
favourable as that of the true one. Nor does the true 
proprietor hold by any title more ſacred than by pur- 
chaſe, ſucceſſion, teſtament, or donation, which are 
the ordinary foundations of the true property, as well 
And ſince a certain loſs muſt 
fall upon one or both parties, nor is there any reaſon 
of public intereſt pleading for one more than the o- 

M | 
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ther; the loſs ſhould be equally divided between them, 
unleſs ſome reaſons of humanity recommend a diffe- 


rent deciſion; eſpecially ſince it often happens, that the 


preſumptive proprietor has done a moſt valuable ſer- 
vice to the proprietor, in purchaſing his goods, which 


otherwiſe might have been Joſt to him for ever. If 


one pleads the general advantage of making purchaſers 
look well to their titles, that they may not purchaſe 
goods injuriouſly obtained: 'tis on the other hand an 
equal public advantage that the proprietors be made 
more vigilant about their goods, leſt when they are 
loſt or ſtollen through their negligence, fair purcha- 
ſers may be involved in loſſes by their means. 

6. Where the preſumptive property has. been ob- 
tained gratuitouſly, and the goods are claimed by the 
true owner, they muſt be reſtored. Nor has the per- 
ſon who got them gratuitouſly in this caſe any re- 
courſe for their value, 

HI. CONCERNING the right of heirs in entail, theſe 
points ſeem clear; that one who has full property may 
transfer his goods to any perſon upon any contingen- 
cy, or under any lawful conditions. The right there- 
fore of perſons in remainder is as ſacred as any right 
founded in donation : nor is it lefs inhumane to hinder 


the proprietor to convey his property to a perſon dear 


to him, upon any contingency, than to hinder a friend- 
ly immediate donation, or conveyance to his firſt heir 
upon the event of his death, It is no leſs inhumane to 
defeat the hopes of the ſecond or third in remainder, 
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without any demerit of theirs, than to intercept other 
donations to friends. And yet there may be prudent 
reaſons why civil laws ſhould prevent making ſuch 
perpetual entails as may be very inconvenient to the 
ſeveral ſucceſſors. in their turns, or pernicious to the 
community ; even as courts. of equity often make void 
prodigal and inconſiderate donations, | 

IV. Fox further ſecurity to creditors pledges and 
mortgages were introduced, or goods ſo ſubjected to 
the power of the creditor * that, if the debt is not 
diſcharged at the time prefixed, the goods ſhould be- 
come the property of the creditor, In this there would 
be no iniquity, if the creditor in ſuch caſes were alſo 
obliged to reſtore to the debtor whatever ſurplus of 
value there was, upon a jult eſtimation of the goods, 
beyond the ſum of the debt. + Where ſuch real ſe- 
curity is given, it takes place of all prior debts, which 
have not been publickly intimated before the mort- 
gage. Nor can prior creditors juſtly complain: let 
them blame themſelves that they inſiſted not on high- 
er ſecurity, and thus are poſtponed to creditors who 
uſing more caution inſiſted on higher, and who had 
no notice of their prior claims, | 

* This clauſe is called lex commiſſoria, or the clauſe of en- 
tire forfeiture. 

+ Here no mention is made of the difference between the 
pignus, and hy potheca as in the original. Our words pledge and 
mortgage don't fully expreſs it. Piguus is like a mortgage with 
poſſeſſion, and hypotheca, one without poſſciſion, whether of 
lands or moveables. 
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v. Tur laſt claſs of real rights are ſervitudes, 
that is rights to ſome ſmall uſe of the property of 
others; which generally ariſe from contracts; or 
from this that in the transferring of property they have 
been reſerved by the granter; or ſometimes from ci- 
vil laws All ſervitudes are real rights, terminating 
upon ſome definite tenement. And yet with regard to 
the /#hjed they belong to, and not the objec? they 
terminate upon, they are divided into real and perſo- 
nal, The perſonal ate conſtituted i in favour of ſome 
' perſon, and expire along with him: the real are con- 
Rituted for the advantage of ſome tenement, and be- 
long to whatever perſon poſſeſſes it. An inſtance of 
the former is tenantry for life impeachable for waſte, 
The real ſervitudes are either upon town-tenements, 
or farms in the country, Inſtances of the former are 
the rights of putting beams or rafters into a neigh- 
bouring gable or wall; a right that our windows ſhall 
not be obſtructed by any building in the adjacent te- 
nement; and ſuch like, The rural ſervitudes, are 
chiefly that of roads for paſſage or carriages, or of 
little channels for rivulets, brought through a neigh- 
bouring farm, 


* The ſeveral ſervitudes mentioned in the original could 
not have been explained to an Engliſh reader without a very 
tedious and uſeleſs diſcuſſion, as the Roman ſervitudes differ- 
ed much from ours. They are found in every compend of 
the civil law, | 


5 [ 
of property. We treat of contracts and commerce 


ration of a man's will how his goods ſhould be 
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The METHODS of TRANSFERRING PROPERTY, 
CONTRACTS, SUCCESSION, TESTAMENTS, 


RoPERTY may be transferred, either by the vo- 

& Uuntary deed of the former proprietor, or with- 
out any deed of his, by appointment of law either 
natural or civil: and in each of theſe ways it is tranſ- 
ferred either among the living, or upon the event of 
death. | 
By the deed of the proprietor among the living, 
property is transferred either gratuitoufly in dona- 
tions; or for valuable conjideration in commerce, 
whereio a price, or goods of equal value, or rights, 
are transferred in conſideration of it. This power of 
alienating, we formerly ſhewed, is included in the right 


hereafter, | 
I. By the deed of the proprietor upon the event 

of death property is transferred in te/taments or laſt- 

wills. According to the law of nature“ any decla- 


* diſpoſed of upon the event of his death,” is a va- 

lid teſtament; provided there be ſufficient documents 

or proof made of this will. For that of which no 
proof can be made muſt be deemed as if it were not. 

The nature of property itſelf, and the known in- 
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tention of mankind in their acquiring goods beyond 
their own uſe, that they may contribute to the hap- 
pineſs of ſach as are deareſt to them, ſhew that the 
wills of the deceaſed which contain nothing iniquitous 
ſhovl4 be obſerved. *Tis cruel and inhumane, and de- 
ſtructive to induſtry to hinder men to transfer as they 
incline what they have acquired by their innocent la- 
bours, and that upon any contingency, It would be 
diſagreeable and often highly inconvenient to oblige 
men while they are tiving, and perhaps in good health, 
to make irtevocable conveyances of their property to 
their kinſinen: It would alio be cruel to deprive the 
dying of this ſatisfaction that their acquiſitions ſhould 
be of advantage to their friends: It would be inhu- 
mane, toward the ſurviving friends, the heirs or lega- 
tees, to fruſtrate or intercept the kindneſſes intended 
them by the deceaſed, Without regard therefore to 
the metaphyſical ſubtilities of ſuch as object, that *zis 
abſurd men fhnuld then be deemed to will and act 
when tl ey become incapable of will or action, we con- 


clude that the law of nature grants this power of diſ- 


poſing by will. 


But as many obligations both of a perfect kind, 


and ſuch as are pretty near of equal ſanctity, muſt 


be diſcharged out of our goods, all juſt debts muſt 


be paid, our children, or indigent parents maintained: 
wills are therefore juſtly made void as far as they 
interfere with theſe obligations. Nay tho' there were 
nao ſurviving parents or children, 'tis reaſonable that 
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other near indigent kinſmen, who have given no juſt 
cauſe for their being thus neglected, ſhould be admit- 
ted to certain ſhares of the fortune of the deceaſed, 
even contrary to an inhumane capricious will, The 
law of nature too as well as civil laws invalidate any 
thing in wills which may be detrimental to the com- 
munity ; and enjoin that wills be made with ſuch ſo- 
lemn forms and circumſtances as may be neceſſary to 
prevent forgeries : and, where theſe forms are omit- 
ted without neceſſity, deems the will to be void. 

III. PROPERTY is transferred among the living, 
even againſt the will of the proprietor, by appoint- 
ment of law, for the performance of whatever the 
proprietor was ſtrictly bound to perform, and yet de- 
clined. This branch will be more fully explained 
when we treat of contracts, and the rights ariſing from 
damage done either 1njurioufly or without a crime, 
and the manner of proſecuting our juſt rights?. 

Upon the event of death, without any deed of the 
proprietor, property is transferred by the laau in the 


ſucceſſions to the inteſtate. The natural grounds of 


which are theſe : 'tis well known that the inter tion 
of almoſt all mens acquiſitions beyond their own uſe, 
is to profit thoſe whom they love, This univerſally 
known intention of mankind is a continual declara- 
tion of their will : now according to the general tem- 
per of mankind, our children and near kinſmen are 


* Chap. xy. of this book. 
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deareſt to us, and 'tis for them we univerſally endea- 
your to obtain not only the neceſſary ſupports, but 
eren the pleaſures and ornaments of life. Nay God 
and nature, by making theſe ties of blood bonds al- 
fo of love and good-will, ſeems to have given our chil- 
dren and kinſmen if not a perfect claim or right, yet 
at leaſt one very near to perfect, to obtain not only 
the neceſſary ſupports, but even the conveniencies of 
life from their wealthy parents or kinſmen, unleſs they 
have forfeited it by their vitious behaviour. Tis 
therefore cryel to deprive men of this general conſo- 
lation upon the event of ſudden death, againſt which 
no man can take certain precautions, that the fruits of 
their induftry ſhall fall to their children or kinſmen, 
And 'tis plainly cruel and unjuſt to defeat theſe rights 
of children and kinſmen which God and nature have 
- given them. 
Nay where the cuſtom has prevailed of admitting 
children and kinſmen to ſucceed ; tis juſtly preſum- 
| ed that this was the very intention of the deceaſed, 
And this right of ſucceſſion has the ſame foundation 
in juſtice with teſtaments. 

Where there are: no children or yery near rela- 
tions, Ie arguments of humanity would plead for 
friends, if it were known that any ſuch had been ſin- 
gularly dear to the deceaſed, , But where by .cuſtom 
or law the remoteſt kinſmen are preferred to friends; 


tis preſumable that this was the intention of the per- 


ſon deceaſed, unlefs proof can be made of his hatred 


point them a greater ſhare, where many ſuch orphans 
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to his kinſmen. The cauſes of this law or cuſtom 
prevailing every where, are theſe; that nature almoſt 
univerſally endears our kinſmen to us; that tis eaſy - 
to compute the degrees of kindred, but impoſſible 
thoſe of friendſhip ; and that we ſo frequently ſee that 
men who ſeemed molt to delight in the company of 
friends and not of kinſmen, yet when they declare 
their own will about their goods, they leare them al- 
moſt always to kinſmen. - 
Kinſmen ſhould ſucceed according to their proxi» 


mity, thoſe of equal degrees equally, Firſt our chil- 


dren, among whonr grandchildren by a child deceaſed 
ſhould be admitted, at leaſt to the ſhare their parents 
would have had: nay ſometimes humanity would ap- 


are in ſtraits, Along with children ſome ſhare is due 


to indigent parents, at leaſt as to the neceſſaries of 
life ; nay brothers in diſtreſs ſhould have ſome ſhare. 


When there are no children or parents ſurviving, bro- 


thers and ſiſters, with the children of any ſuch de- 
ceaſed, at leaſt for their parents ſhare, ſhould he ad- 
mitted : and when none ſuch ſurvive, couſin-germans 
by brothers or ſiſters, and their poſterity, 

IV. THe conſtitution and civil laws and cuſtoms 
of ſome ſtates may require that a far larger ſhare of 


the goods of perſons deceaſed ſhould go to ſons or 
other heirs male, than what goes to daughters, or to 


females in the ſame degrees with the males, and to 
the eldeſt of males beyond what goes to the younger, 
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And yet there can ſcarce be any reaſon for that vaſt 
difference made on theſe accounts in many nations. 
The law of nature ſcarce makes any difference among 
perſons in equal degrees on accqunt of ſex or ſenio- 
rity : nor does it eſtablith the lineal ſucceſhon, where 
ſome one muſt always as it were ſuſtain the perſon of 
the deceaſed and ſucceed to his reat eſtate, This ſuc- 
ce! un is wholly a'* human contrivance, and often ab- 
ſurd and iniquitous. In the firſt degree all other dif- 


ferences yield to that of the ſex, But in the ſecond 


and remoter degrees, both the preeminence of ſex in 
the ſucceſſors themſelves and ſeniority, give place to 
the preeminence of ſex and the ſeniority of the de- 
ceaſed parent, ſo that an infant grand-daughter or great 
grand-daughter by an eldeſt ſon deceaſed takes place 
of a grandſon of mature years and wiſdom by a ſecond 
ſon, nay of the ſecond ſon himſelf, And the like 
happens among nephews and nieces and their chil- 
dren, in ſucceeding to the fortunes of their uncles : 
and in the ſucceſſions of coulins-german or more re- 
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This lineal ſucceſſion to private fortunes has manifeſtly 
been introduced by the Feudal laws of the Lombards. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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